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THE CHANGES IN OXFORD. 


A visit of Cardinal Newman to Oxford a few months ago, as 
a guest of the Fellows of Trinity, is suggestive of some hope for 
the future. It is suggestive also of recollections of the past. 
Half a century has gone by since John Henry Newman was elect- 
ed a scholar of Trinity, and within that period such mighty 
changes have been wrought in the religious and academical life 
of Oxford that a new world of thought and a new compass of 
object may be said to have been begotten in the university. 
Cardinal Newman’s own life has in real sense impersonated much 
of the change which has come over the Old World. He com- 
bines the past with the present—the best of the past with the 
best of the present—all the earnestness of research and of will 
with all the harvest of possession and reward. To his eminence 
the recollections of Oxford are always at once sweet and trying. 
The very remembrance of difficulties, of struggles, of separations, 
has much in it to give pleasure and pain. The acquisition of 
what is new, though at the same time it be precious, does not ef- 
face the deep loss of early sympathies. No one has written more 
tenderly and pathetically on the pain of separation from old 
friends, from old scenes, old interests and associations, than the 
eminent theologian who has done more to convert Anglicans than 
perhaps all other converts put together. It is this naturalness of 
sentiment, this kind, simple friendship, which has won the cordial - 
sympathy of all Englishmen, and caused Protestants, however 
wedded to their prejudices, to respect, and even to love, Cardinal 
Newman. He has never willingly given offence to an adversary ; 
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he has never been the aggressor in controversy ; he has only de- 
fended any position which was assailed; and this, too, with im- 
mense charity and quiet modesty. If every Catholic controver- 
sialist had the spirit of Cardinal Newman, his especial gift of 
making the best of an adversary’s case, more Anglicans would be 
drawn to the church by “a soft answer” than are now repelled 
from it by egoism or harshness. 

At Littlemore, a village near Oxford, “ Dr. Newman” estab- 
lished a religious community which was kindred, at least in 
spirit, to a Catholic monastery. It was in this retreat that Dr. 
Newman was led, by divine charity, to embrace the one faith of 
the one church. We in these days can hardly measure the ex- 
tent of the struggle—the tremendous wrench of the man from his 
surroundings—which was involved in such a novel resolution. 
At Oxford, forty years ago, there was no more “movement to- 
wards Rome” than there was towards the church of the czar. 
When the Oxford movement first began the tendency was so 
half-hearted that the “ Eastern Church” had more attraction than 
the Western. The idea of union, of return to Catholicity, was 
but partially apprehended by the “Tractarians.” It was rather 
formulated in such a phrase as “ Cannot the primitive Church of 
England be united, by concession on either side, with the Ca- 
tholic and Holy Eastern Church?” than formulated by such a 
phrase as “ Cannot we submit, heart and conscience, to the su- 
preme authority of the Holy Roman See?” “ Romanism,” as 
it was then called, and as it is still called by the ignorant, was 
regarded as slightly inferior to czarodoxy. The notion was that 
the Church of England was primitive; that czarodoxy was only 
a few shades less primitive; but that Romanism was a growth of 
‘a later period, and therefore not quite so catholic as the Eastern 
‘Church. Accordingly we find that Mr. Palmer went to the East 
to try to open the way to reconciliation. But, to use a conven- 
tional word, he was “snubbed.” The Archbishop of @anterbury 
was not recognized. The Church of England was regarded as a 
‘state invention, a state machine, which had never possessed even 
‘a priesthood. The history of that church was well known. it 
was no more primitive than was Henry VIII. or Queen Eliza- 
beth. It had not one single link with the primitive church. The 
Eastern bishops and priests therefore repudiated an alliance with 
an institution which was born of illegitimacy. All the world 
knew that Queen Elizabeth's illegitimacy was the real cause of 
her repudiating the pope’s authority, just as Henry VIII.’s most 
disreputable marriages were the real cause of his doing the same 
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thing. The East would not listen to English flattery. Mr. 
Palmer had to abandon his expectation of uniting English heresies 
with Eastern schisms. 

Yet at Oxford there was an undercurrent of suspicion that the 
‘East, without the West, was imperfect. Besides, the West was so 
very much closer than the East, so much more familiar by asso- 
ciation, that only the very learned knew anything about the East, 
whereas everybody knew something about the West. “ Perilous- 
ly near to Rome” was a phrase which had a meaning for every 
Protestant, man, woman, and child; but perilously near to St. 
Petersburg, to Moscow, or to all the Russias had but a very 
vague suggestion of proximity. The real truth came to be known 
that the coquetting with the Eastern Church was a veil, an 
apology, even a deception; and that if Catholicity was to be had 
there must be union with the Holy See, not with the successors 
of Peter the Great. 

Dr. Newman was the first to break away from the pleasant 
delusion of substituting Eastern dreams for Western truths. 
When fe became a Catholic every Englishman understood that 
Catholicity meant “submission to Rome.” And though the 
Eastern hallucination continued to spread, and has even now some 
respectable votaries, the whole of England is aware that union 
with the Eastern Church would only add to the gigantic compass 
of schism. Indeed, the few Eastern ecclesiastics who have come 
over to England, and who have returned hospitality by soft speak. 
ing, have been laughed at as the allies of the magnates of the 
Broad-Church party, but as having nothing at all Catholic about 
them. The Ritualists have quite dropped their Sclavonic idols, 
quite as much as they have dropped their own communion. The 
High-Church party has become “drier” than ever, and knows 
nothing of Russian “popes” or Ritualist priests. Indeed, the 
High-Church party is now quite pointless, a mere compound of 
respectability and moderation. The Low-Church party is much 
the same thing with Dissent, and only differs from it in belong- 
ing to the state church. The old Tractarian party, of which Dr. 
Newman was leader, has utterly faded away and is extinct. The 
sole object of that party, the pure, earnest aspiration, was search 
after the primitive church. The Ritualists assure us that they have 
found it. But what was called “ Puseyism "—but which was more 
accurately “ Newmanism ’’—has no votaries, and can have them 
no more. Catholicity was justified in Dr. Newman. His bro- 
ther writers, his contemporaries, and his followers have lost their 
avocation, their raison d'étre. The search has been completed, 
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the object has been found, but irresoluteness keeps “ Puseyites "” 
out of the church. 

The Oxford of thirty years ago and the Oxford of to-day dif- 
fer in more than one grave particular. Religiously there has 
been a considerable going back. Academically there has been a 
considerable march forward. Religiously, as has been suggested, 
the inquiry after truth has given place to a sort of speculative re- 
ligiosity. Even the intellectual activities which worry the Ox- 
ford mind are devoid of the old religious earnestness. Such 
activities are in the direction of compromise. To suggest how 
it may be possible to retain the sentiment of Christianity, with- 
out authority, without dogma, without obedience; to advocate 
churchism on the ground of Christian seemliness, or nationalism 
on the ground of social unity; to avoid open schism by paring 
down differences, or rank scepticism by praising a few doctrines ; 
to keep midway between the fantasies of an Ernest Renan and the 
hard lines of sectarian bigotry—such are the puzzling problems 
which the intellect has to work out, but with which the soul can 
have but little to do. There was always a certain section of uni- 
versity preachers who used to indulge a vain fondness for specu- 
lation ; but in past times there were also many preachers who 
were earnest in the search after Catholicity. Even the late Dr. 
Wilberforce once said in St. Mary’s pulpit: “ Would to God we 
were one with our true sister, Rome, through whom we derive 
our orders, the sacraments, and all that we possess!” It may be 
doubted whether any preacher in these days would like to risk 
such an aspiration in the same pulpit. The newest fashion at 
Oxford is, as we have said, to cherish evasion and to try to make 
unreality look scholarly. The result is a “farrago,” as the 
Church Review has called it, of contradictory and. injurious specu- 
lations. And the fashion set at Oxford is copied throughout 
the nation with more or less feebleness or affectation. It is 
true that the Oxford religion is assumed to be academical, in the 
sense of being a culture of the intellect; and that “down in the 
country ” there is less pretence of fine learning, and perhaps more 
real earnestness, or at least simplicity. But the “breadth” of the 
Oxford religion is the “ breadth” of the country religion ; and lati- 
tudinarianism abounds everywhere. The new proposal to found 
at Oxford “Theological Halls,’ at which graduates may study 
for holy orders, is but one more endeavor to cast dust in the 
country’s eyes, that it may not realize the stupendous failure of 
Anglicanism. It is also a confession that, for the last three hun- 
dred years, Anglican clergymen have been half educated. The 
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Archbishop of Canterbury has said that it is “curious” that the 
Church of England, since the time of the Reformation, has never 
had any special system of clerical culture. It would have been 
much more “curious” if it had had any. “A hundred sects bat- 
tling within one church,” as Lord Macaulay has described the 
Establishment, were not likely to agree upon any system of cul- 
ture for the candidates for orders for the whole “hundred.” The 
hundred sects are still less likely to agree now. Ritualism has 
added a stupendous item of “ battling” which makes agreement 
more improbable than ever. The Archbishop of Canterbury pro- 
poses to found the new halls on what he is pleased to call “the 
principles of the Reformation,” But seeing that those principles 
have produced nothing but “ battling,” and that Ritualism is their 
most contemptuous condemnation, while Ritualism itself stands 
condemned by the fact that it calls its own church apostate from 
the beginning, we cannot see how new halls for the rehabilitat- 
ing of the old fallacies can produce any logical Anglicanism. 
Unreality cannot be patched up into reality. Oxford cannot re- 
beget Christianity. The intellectualism of Oxford is pious 
rationalism and nothing more. It is rationalism f/us the senti- 
ment of Christianity. 

Cardinal Newman preached two sermons at Oxford during 
his brief stay with the Fellows of Trinity College, not, indeed, 
in any university chapel, but in the Catholic church of St. 
Aloysius. Very aptly taking the divine mysteries for his first 
subject and the Catholic pastorate for his second, he showed that 
the Christian intellect has to be obedient, and that to be obedient 
it must have an authority to obey. Exquisitely simple yet con- 
vincing, the cardinal’s style was the exact opposite of the pre- 
tentiousness which makes Anglican preachers preach themselves. 
If all the dons of the university could have listened to those two 
sermons they would have realized the simple truth, of which at 
present they seem unconscious, that intellectual humility must 
precede knowledge. If God tells us anything about himself, said 
his eminence, he must necessarily tell us a mystery; and if we 
are to understand what we are to believe about a mystery we 
must have a divine authority to inform us. This was the prac- 
tical bearing of the two simple sermons which his eminence 
preached when at Oxford. Now, the Oxford “theology,” as it is 
funnily termed, is grounded on two opposite postulates. The 
first is that no mystery need be believed which each Oxonian does 
not think he finds in the Bible; and the second is that when he 
thinks he has discovered it he may ¢hink about it just what he 
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will. No beating about the bush can make escape from the 
truisms which three centuries of Oxford Anglicanism have ren- 
dered patent. The unreality which is talked about the authority 
of the early church, of the early councils, of the early patristic 
doctors or saints, can make no escape from the truism that every 
Oxonian must interpret all such writings for himself. And since 
Oxford “ theology’ declares of the whole church that it taught 
errors for the space of “ eight hundred years and more,” and that 
consequently it must be always liable to go wrong, and indeed is 
much more likely to go wrong than to go right, the irresistible 
conclusion is that individual Oxonians must share the same pain- 
ful religious ignorance. How, then, can any Oxford “select 
preacher ” get into the pulpit of St. Mary’s, and ¢each the eternal 
truth of the eternal mysteries, when he has to begin by assuring 
his hearers that they are his teachers, or that, at least, they are 
equally competent to teach Aim? And this is exactly the same 
thing with saying that nobody is competent to teach anybody. 
Away go the divine mysteries, with Christian faith in divine 
mysteries, at the very appearance of a “select preacher” in the 
pulpit. Such a preacher is only selected to preach himself be- 
cause he has no authority to preach truth. He may be endowed 
with cunning capacity to preach “ views,” but the next preacher 
who comes after him will demolish them. The present writer 
has heard a select preacher, in the afternoon, cut up the preacher 
of the morning into little bits. And this not on points of mere 
opinion, not on open or debatable questions, but on the doctrine 
of Christian baptism, on the doctrine of confession, on such an 
awful divine mystery as the Real Presence. The afternoon 
preacher, no doubt most unintentionally, calls the morning 
preacher a heretic or an idiot. Oxford theology is a game at 
ninepins. The undergraduates are spectators of the pastime. 
And it is in church that such theological diversions are car- 
ried on for youthful edification. Coming out of church—from 
“the university sermon ”—the undergraduates engage in friend- 
ly controversy on the merits of the “select’’ preaching com- 
batants. It is obvious that they have as much authority to 
decide on doctrines as their teachers, who simply knock them 
to pieces. They may not be so well read in “the Fathers,” 
but if they were they would have the same right to inter- 
pret them. They may not be so well “up” in the councils, 
but if they were they would have the same right to misjudge 
them. They may not as yet have put on their white ties, but if 
they had they would have only “ ordained” their private opinions. 
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Oxford theology is the science of religious opinion, and Oxford 
holy orders are its consecration. Oxford dons are the moral 
police force of such opinion, and Oxford select preachers are its 
champions. / Oxford doctrine is but systematized opinion. Ox- 
ford theology is the science of blending opposites. The Oxford 
University is designed to instruct young men in the arts of intel- 
lectual religiosity. 

Cardinal Newman did not return to Oxford too soon, to sug- 
gest a wise escape from such dilemmas. The suggestion will 
probably not be adopted. The Archbishop of Canterbury's sug- 
gestion of “ Theological Halls, to be founded on the principles of 
the Reformation,” will probably be considered less exacting. 
Still we must beg leave to tell his grace that his want of acquain- 
tance with Catholic matters is hardly excusable even, in a “ pri- 
mate.” He expresses himself as approving Prince Bismarck’s en- 
forcement that Catholic students, before being ordained, should 
go through a course of philosophy. Now, why a Catholic stu- 
dent, who, by ecclesiastical rule, cannot be ordained to the Ca- 
tholic priesthood without going through a course of philosophy, 
should be compelled to subject himself to the rationalist teaching 
of German free-thinkers who believe in nothing at all is not ob- 
vious—that is, religiously—to any Christian. If even Oxford 
philosophy—as the Oxford commissioners have told us—leads 
almost inevitably to heartless scepticism, what must be the result 
of the still more heartless kind of free-thought which Prince Bis- 
marck is pleased to consider philosophy? However, let this 
pass. The subject was only worth mentioning as showing what 
the “primate” can do for Oxford. The great fact which the 
utiversity has now to face is that the hour for decision has fully 
@me. It is impossible to defer it any longer, if Oxford is to be 
aved from blank scepticism. Cardinal Newman may be said to 
iave marked the period when the choice between extremes must 
be made. Oxford Protestant is now completely worn out, and 
Oxford sceptical has set in. Oxford Catholic is the only possible 
alternative, for even Oxford inquiring is at anend. What Ox- 
ford was in the days of William of Wykeham, of Waynflete, of 
Sir Thomas Pope, is the only Oxford that can supplant the pre- 
sent decadence, if the university is not to become free-thinking. 
The spirit of the past still calls out to the present to ask for the 
old paths and to be saved. It is the spirit of St. Frideswide— 
who laid the foundations of the priory where now stands the 
noble college of Christ Church—which must take the place of the 
spirit of Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, whose portraits now 
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adorn the college hall. It is the spirit of the “ warden and col- 
lege of the souls of all the faithful deceased—collegium omnium 
animarum fidelium defunctorum de Oxon.”—which must take the 
place of the spirit of Grindall and Parker, who destroyed the 
eight altars, tore up the Catholic missals, and defaced\copes, albs, 
and crosses when Elizabeth was pope of the new Anglicanism. 
It is the spirit of the founders of Magdalen College, who ordered 
a requiem Mass to be said for the patrons, every day in the year, 
in perpetuity, which must take the place of the spirit of those 
Protestants who “ commuted” the Holy Mass for a few pieces of 
modern choral music to be sung, once a year, on the first oi May. 
It is the spirit of Sir Thomas Pope, who ordered five \obits 
yearly to be celebrated as festivals of Trinity College; it 5 the 
spirit of the charter of Corpus Christi College—of which the 
date was 1516—which recites that “the founder, to the praise of 
God Almighty, the most holy body of Christ, and the Blesed 
Virgin Mary, as also of the apostles Peter and Paul and Andrew, 
and of St. Cuthbert, St. Swithin, and St. Birin, doth found and 
appoint this college, always to be called Corpus Christi College”; 
it is the spirit of King Alfred, of Edmund le Riche, of Walter de 
Merton, and of a thousand Catholic contributors to the univer- 
sity, which must take the place of the spirit of such sacrilegious 
Puritans as Cromwell, or Fairfax, or Beacon, whose only idea of 
piety was depredation, and whose only charity was to rob the 
“holy souls.” But cam such a spirit be restored to Oxford? 
Can Oxford be once more really Christian? “Son of man, can 
thése dry bones live?” It seems as if modern thought had 
so ploughed up Catholic foundations that the divine Architect 
would have to lay a new first stone. 

Cardinal Newman has set the example of the only possibk 
“spirit ” in which a return to the old paths can be effected. Thi: 
spirit is individual submission. It is not by “corporate union” 
—a fine phrase which shirks private responsibility—that conver- 
sion to the one truth is to be brought about, but by the indivi- 
dual apprehension of the individual duty—that is, by individual 
submission. It is an easier thing in these days for individuals to 
submit than it was five-and-twenty or thirty years ago. Even the 
illustrious “ Dr. Newman” has told us that he had misgivings as 
to what he was about to go #0, though he had none as to what he 
was going from. Anglicanism was hopeless; but there might be 
many a disappointment in untried spheres of thought, many a sen- 
sible loss of accustomed joys. The cardinal has told us since that 
there was no disappointment, no loss of any joy that was pos- 
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sessed. And hundreds of other clerical converts have said the 
same. We do not see with what excuse any Anglican can plead 
ignorance as to what he is going from or going ¢o. And addi- 
tional motives are being multiplied for making that great change 
on which present and future peace must depend. Take the devel- 
opments of the “ farce” of Convocation, at which Oxford is at least 
fairly represented; take the increasing wrangles of the clergy, of 
whom about one-third are Oxford men; take the growing impo- 
tence of the bishops, who have no more power to direct their 
clergy than have their butlers, yet who are all of them Oxford 
or Cambridge men, all of them typical apostles of modern Anglli- 
canism—that is, ready to make a compromise with every heresy ; 
and, finally, take the Archbishop of Canterbury, the “ Archbishop 
of Heresy,” as he has been called, who can only maintain peace 
where there is no peace by sacrificing all positive teaching, by 
begging his quarrelling clergy not to quarrel, and assuring them 
that they have nothing to quarrel about, because credo and nego 
are the same thing. Dr. Tait is a typical Oxford man, for he is 
scholarly yet charmingly pliable, a professing Christian who is 
unfettered by dogma, an English churchman who stretches 
“ views ” like india-rubber, an ecclesiastic who has little faith in 
church authority, a head of a church which does not believe in 
any head, a supreme authority at whom every curate smiles. In 
his person are united the respectability and the suavity which are 
so dear to every Englishman’s conscience, the gentlemanly bear- 
ing which dispenses with severe obedience, and the plastic faith 
which greatly prefers private judgment; the breadth which in- 
cludes many an error, and the sectarianism which condemns the 
Catholic Church. This prelate is the titular head of Anglican- 
ism, the supreme pastor of a flock which has no shepherd—for 
not one of his sheep or lambs hear his voice. Oxford looks on 
“ Canterbury ” as embodying the essentials of the combination of 
Christianity with free-thought. Free-thought is the superior of 
Christianity, because Christianity is meted out by free-thought. 
Just so much and no more of Christian, doctrinal teaching is per- 
mitted by the free-thinking clergy as may coincide with individ- 
ual apprehension, without obstructing clerical “advancement in 
the church.” “If you could know the interior belief of all the 
clergy,” said a lay,Oxonian to the present writer but yesterday, 
“ you would find it harder to strike a mean in their doctrines 
than to strike a mean in the shifting winds of a thunder-storm.” 
Now, Oxford is in real sémse a nursery of Anglican develop- 
ments; not precisely in regard to doctrinal changes—for doctrines 
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change continuously all over England—but in the fostering a spirit 
either of earnestness or indifference in regard to Christian unity 
or to free-thought. It is indisputable that at the present time the 
university of “Dr. Newman” is half rotten with unbelief—or 
speculation. The two spirits are in reality but one. The spirit 
of speculation is the spirit of unbelief, for it has no faith, no love, 
no emotion. It is the spirit of free-thought curbed by sentiment. 
It is scepticism kept from outrage by traditions. It is intellectu- 
alism piously toned by social habits. Christianity it most cer- 
tainly is not. Just as attendance at morning chapel is a part of 
college discipline, making demand only on the energies of the 
early-risers, so swearing to the Thirty-nine Articles is a require- 
ment of Oxford membership making demand only on the faculty 
of elasticity. It has been graciously conceded that Oxonians who 
are not Anglicans need not swear to the Thirty-nine Articles ; but 
this was mainly because persons outside Anglicanism are pre- 
sumed to have more conscience than those inside. Everybody 
laughs at the Thirty-nine Articles—a ludicrous compound of asser- 
tion and negation—but since Anglicanism can only exist by such 
a compound all Anglicans accept the Articles as “a necessary . 
evil.” Besides, since at Oxford there is an intelligence of the 
history of those Articles, an intelligence of their true character of 
compromise which is out of the question for merely half-instruct- 
ed Anglicans, it follows that the act of “swearing” is made in 
strict harmony with the spirit with which the Articles were drawn 
up. That spirit may be called shuffling. It is a compromise be- 
tween faith and private judgment. It is the subjection of the su- 
pernatural aspiration to the perfectly natural inclination to be a 
heretic. Nor can any one blame such a state of mind—that is, 
for its want of consistency. If at Oxford there is no supernatu- 
ral authority, nor even “priestly” restraint, over the lay mind, 
save in purely conventional intercourse, the principle of private 
judgment is only perfectly carried out in the private interpreta- 
tion of all the Articles. Let any one who has been present at the 
services in a college chapel, at the services in St. Mary’s on a 
Sunday, or even at theological lectures, given either privately or 
publicly, cast a stone, if he can, at the inconsistency of undergradu- 
ates in swearing to their own private views of anything. An Ox- 
ford graduate has thus summarized the religious characteristics of 
the Oxford college chapel and college don: “ No sacrifice, no Pre- 
sence on the altar—and the weal chapel was a room. 
No priesthood that must not anathématize itself, its own history 


for three hundred years—and the assumption of function was 
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ludicrous. No sacramental or even personal relations between 
the dons and the lay undergraduates—and the don was in every 
way an anomaly.” With such total absence of magisterium in the 
teaching of Oxford in any other than an academical sense (we are 
speaking of Oxford during the last generation) every man be- 
came his own spiritual doctor, his own painfully fallible doctri- 
nal pontiff. A regius professor of divinity was only a book- 
learned don, who was regarded as a sort of ordained librarian. 
“Tf you think of taking orders,” a tutor would say to a young 
graduate, “it will be necessary to attend the divinity lectures 
which are given by the regius professor.” And then, sitting in 
a cold hall, the young graduate would have to listen to a still 
colder treatise on certain evidences, to a string of books or of dry 
technicalities, “ which was about as much likea course of theology 
as a puddle is like the full sea.””’ Thus, with no real science of 
theology, with no real study of philosophy, with no training of 
any sort for clerical duties, the young graduate would be 
launched on that supernatural career which consisted chiefly in 
getting married and in reading prayers. 

One of the oddest things at Oxford—that is, to the Catholic 
apprehension—was the absolute nothingness of its bishop. He 
had no more to do with the spiritual governance of the univer- 
sity than if he had been lord-mayor of London. We have re- 
cently seen that Mr. Mackonochie, of Ritualistic celebrity, has 
openly defied his bishop in refusing to be suspended, or even to 
change any of his practices, though the bishop actually appointed 
another clergyman. At Oxford this principle of no-bishop was 
esteemed to be a privilege of the Oxford. dons. It was thought 
to show the academical supremacy. It was only whena graduate 
presented himself for holy orders that the bishop became a living 
auxiliary. Oxonianism, like all Anglicanism, knows but little of 
bishops, except as the nominees of a prime minister. It knows 
equally little of priests. A don is a scholarly layman in a white 
tie, who reads prayers, gives Communion once a month, tries to 
look a little dignified if young men grow naughty, and perhaps 
“gates” them for non-attendance at chapel. It may be replied 
that a university is not a nursery for clergymen, but a national 
institution for education. Yet, since the universities were the 
only clerical nurseries which England ever imagined till a few 
years ago, we must cease to wonder that Anglican clergymen, 
bishops, priests, and deacons have been simply married gentlemen 
with a piousturn. The new institution of theological seminaries 
has only developed a more self-willed kind of clergymen, who, 
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imagining themselves theologians, fight the bishops and the laity 
with their small armory of coached-up Anglican traditions. 

What, then, is to be the issue of the latest phase of Oxonian- 
ism—free-thought allied to active heresy? Probably the great 
mass of the “respectable” English laity will stick to their con- 
ventional Christianity—a sentimental and sometimes earnest reli- 
giousness—while the whole of the highly-educated and the whole 
of the listless classes will go over to sceptical indifference. This 
movement is now largely developed. You hear more free-talk— 
the result of free-thinking—in ordinary English drawing-rooms 
and club-rooms than you hear even in volatile Paris, while there 
is not that immense class of earnest Catholics in England which 
there is in the French capital and provincial towns, who at least 
preserve the faith for their descendants. The number of Catho- 
lics in England is necessarily but small—“ necessarily ” because of 
the national prejudice. And there is a certain barrier between 
Catholics and Protestants, not social nor resulting from antago- 
nism, but thrown up by the diffidence of both parties to enter 
upon religious inter-communication. So that whereas Anglican- 
ism goes down and down—more feeble, more irresolute, more 
shivered—Catholicism stands rather as a beacon, which may at 
any time be consulted by the earnest. But the earnest are, in 
most countries, the few; and the modern spirit of “modern 
thought” is in the opposite direction of earnestness, tending 
solely to pride of intellect and to ease. The pretensions of so- 
called science and the license of the infidel press are breeding a 
generation of indolent sceptics; so that the church has less to 
combat the developments of heresy than a spirit which hates 
everything but egoism. Such a spirit is very hard to convert. 
It is possible to convert from any sort of intellectual error, but 
not from listless free-thought or from pride. 

His Eminence Cardinal Newman, in revisiting the university 
after more than a quarter of a century of Catholic experience, has 
invited, as we have said, the whole of the university to come out 
from the chaos of contradictories. He has seemed to say: “I 
have long set you the example of true conversion, and I now tell 
you what my experience has been. If Puseyism has proved a 
failure and Ritualism has proved a failure, and rationalism has 
been developed out of both failures, to whom shall you turn with 
any hope of finding rest, save to the mistress and mother of all 
truth? You have no guide who is capable of teaching you any- 
thing which you are not equally capable of teaching him. You 
have indeed dons, fellows, and tutors, but you have not one 
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authoritative guide. Return, then, to that religion and to that 
authority which, as Huber says, ‘ made Oxford as early as the end 
- of the ninth century the seat of the highest intellectual cultivation 
then existing.’”” But the authoritative guide is just exactly that 
one personage for whom the Oxford undergraduate does not 
search. He used to search for him in the Tractarian days, but he 
has long since ceased to think that he can really find him. At the 
recent Oxford commemoration, when the lively undergraduates 
made sport of their unpopular dons, they were only “chaffing” 
the lay side of their character, knowing perfectly that they had 
no real priestly side. That white tie which the Oxford don wears 
is but the badge of decorous serenity ; it is no more accepted as 
the livery of priesthood than as the uniform of the regiment 
of the First Life-Guards. Priesthood at Oxford means reading 
prayers, with the unwelcome college duty of giving lectures and 
the objectionable prerogative of giving scoldings. The dons do 
not associate with the undergraduates, because they would lose 
their official dignity if they did so, and because they have no other 
kind of dignity save the official. They never perform one single 
priestly function, unless it be giving Anglican Holy Communion ; 
and that is known to be a feature in decorum which admits of 
very various acceptation. The Oxford proctors—who sometimes 
at commemoration are treated to a rude shower of hisses—are 
generally clergymen, whose priestly avocation consists in hunting 
up naughty students. They, and the four “bull-dogs” who go 
about with them—lay functionaries of a somewhat plebeian caste 
—are regarded as mere academical policemen; and the proctors 
are regarded as clerical only because they are college fellows. If 
the proctors could be fellows without being clerical, they would, 
in all probability, much preterit. The undergraduates appreciate 
the “supernatural” accident which is allied with the holding of a 
fellowship. They, too, are quite willing to be ordained, if the 
prize of a fellowship makes it desirable. Indeed, they have most 
of them some idea of being ordained, if no lay profession should 
seem more promising. Who shall blame them? If Oxford theo- 
logy is but speculation, and the Church of England an elastic 
sphere for its exercise, and the Catholic religion the on/y religion 
which is not professed in it, any young man of good morals can 
scarcely do better than take orders with a view to getting 
married. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET. 


Towarps the close of a certain day in January, some years 
removed from the present date of writing, a snow-storm was tak- 
ing place in a Canadian city of note and position in its own coun- 
try, but little known, save among the mercantile community, in 
the United States. The storm was one of the old-fashioned kind, 
when the flakes fell softly and thickly, and thought not of stop- 
ping for two days at least; when you could not see to any no- 
ticeable distance through the feathery veil, and enjoyed many 
surprising encounters in consequence; when the air rang with 
the music of invisible bells and human voices, and when every 
pleasure-loving heart was bright with the confidence of a month’s 
uninterrupted sleighing. Those were the good old times cele- 
brated in story and in song. Nature’s generosity in the shape of 
a snowy, blowy, freezing winter was equalled only by the gene- 
rous manner in which the Canadians celebrated its coming. In 
that city the winter has become a memory of the past, and so 
many changes have occurred in other respects as to make the 
period of which we write seem tinged with the romance of a 
century’s distance. Then the woods ran close to the city limits, 
and occasionally, in spite of aldermanic fiats, still held with their 
rearguard some of the most popular thoroughfares. Now 
the virgin forest has fled northward, and only a rim of vene- 
rable trees ornaments the surrounding hills, the memofial of de- 
cayed glory, and a reproach to the civilization which banished 
so much of beauty. 

The forest had been the guardian of the snow and the rain, 
and the friend of the rivers. Now the rivers run thin and tremu- 
lous to the lakes, shrunk into half their earlier size and deprived 
of all their loveliness; and the grandchildren of those who looked 
then with sparkling eyes and beating hearts on the piling snow, 
or drove day after day in the long winter season through the 
drifts to the tintinnabulation of the bells—those grandchildren, I 
say, now wait hopefully and patiently for a storm which will give 
them one hour of pleasant sleighing, and many days of slushy, 
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muddy discontent on the four wheels of a brougham. It was a 
city of simple, homely pleasures in the main, and these abounded 
to the fullest extent. Nature, like the people, was generous in 
her giving. In summer there was rain in abundance and cool, 
dry days; in winter the cold fairly sparkled, and the snow fell as 
it is falling this moment when the story begins, in showers that 
left marble appearances as common as in the days of the Roman 
fame. 

It had been snowing for two days, and already the first indi- 
cations of the clearing up of the storm were becoming apparent 
in the increasing volume of sleighbell music; in the rout and 
roar of the school-children whom careful mammas had kept with- 
in doors for forty-eight terrible hours; but more than all in the 
broad banners of light that waved across the snowfall from the 
west, where the sun was struggling, and not vainly, to throw his 
strongest winter light on the snow-bound land and the frozen wa- 
cers of the lake. Forms were becoming more distinct, sudden 
encounters less numerous, and foot-passengers, although they had 
severe struggles in the snow-drifts, more venturesome. In those 
streets where wealth and respectability dwelt, ladies in furs, 
coachmen in liveries, and gentlemen in greatcoats were coming 
and going to and from every mansion, so eager were all to greet 
one another after a long imprisonment of two days. O the 
cheerful, smiling young faces that shone on every side with a 
brightness which their hearts had stolen from the returned sun! 
And the blessed old faces pressed against the windows to see the 
younger ones departing, with the memories of an earlier and a 
similar time to lighten up the wrinkles and the fast-dulling eyes ! 
What a sight it was even to the indifferent looker-on! The greet- 
ings that were exchanged, loud and ringing as the greetings of 
their own sleighbells! The pretty cries from the young ladies, 
and the manly tones of assurance that answered them ! 

Up and down through the long thoroughfares went the sleighs, 
a winter mosaic of colored robes and silvered harness and spark- 
ling eyes, crossing and recrossing the same streets, darting into 
side avenues and appearing again on the fashionable way, turning 
at times countrywards for a spin on the open roadway, and oc- 
casionally moving snail-like through a retired quarter, where no- 
thing had escaped the mould of shabby gentility save undying 
love. But at one of the most favored points an awkward block- 
ade occurred. It was a wide avenue leading straight to the lake, 
and bordered just new by the skeletons of trees. The stateliest 
houses of that time here had their foundations, and the bluest- 
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blooded of the city here sheltered their stately exclusiveness. 
On every gate gleamed a silvered inscription, and at every curb 
was a polished and carved footstone for the horsewomen of the 
house—for riding was an accomplishment of those days, much as 
it is now neglected. The blockade was extensive, and began in 
front of a building whose roomy grounds and numerous towers 
bespoke unusual wealth for the proprietor. Sleighs were con- 
stantly arriving to swell the throng already gathered, and, as the 
dwelling stood at the intersection of two streets, a goodly and 
heterogeneous crowd of vehicles was soon ranged northward and 
westward on the avenues. 

The occupants stood on tiptoe of expectation. In the coun. 
tenances of some not a little alarm was expressed, for a flame had 
crept from one of the chimneys of the stately dwelling, and was 
pushing its deft fingers along a part of the roof quite free from 
snow. The peril was not immediate. Moreover, the servants 
had come to. the rescue, and a sturdy fellow was crawling on 
hands and knees to the spot of danger. 

A little relieved from suspense, the silence of the crowd was 
soon changed into a murmur, and shortly the readier and more 
forward began to indulge their wit at the expense of their neigh- 
bors. Then the laugh followed, hilarity communicated itself with 
lightning speed to the whole assemblage, and it became clear 
that as the danger to the dwelling diminished the necessity of a 
speedy separation became more urgent. Some of the sleighs 
began to feel their way through the multitude—a proceeding 
which gave great offence to the majority, and brought down 
showers of sarcasms and biting repartee, not always of the most 
refined sort, upon the occupants. Others, not caring to risk re- 
ceiving the same attentions, waited in silence and patience for 
escape from the situation, but showed plainly enough their dis- 
tress and disgust. Prominent among these was a gentleman in 
the rear of the crowd, yet not far enough back to retreat in the 
direction whence he came. His turn-out was stylish and rich, 
but so subdued in its trappings as to attract more attention and 
envy from its extraordinary taste and refinement than from its 
richness. He sat quietly smoking a cigar and throwing con- 
temptuous glances on those around him. They were as contemp- 
tuously received as given. The coarser ones did not hesitate to 
utter some sharp criticisms on his appearance, ambiguous enough, 
however, to apply to any gentleman in the crowd, and therefore 
not to be considered personal by any. Their attentions did not 
disturb his serenity or banish his looks of scorn. When at last 
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they had become bolder, and their wit was edged with a broader 
personality, he turned to his companion, who, holding the reins, 
had been as silent as himself, and said in a peculiarly cold, insult- 
ing tone: “ Answer them, Quip,” and returned to his cigar and 
his contempt. 

An expectant rustle among the crowd followed the utterance 
of these words, a shifting of seats, a craning of necks, and a 
stretching of ears—as if the answers which Quip had been com- 
manded to make were to be of a crushing and conclusive nature. 
The individual thus suddenly lifted into notoriety gazed for a 
moment on the enemy, with one eye shut after the fashion of asage 
jackdaw, and then shook himself as though arranging a set of ill- 
natured feathers. His appearance was peculiar. The narrowness 
of his head and face, the Roman prominence of his nose, the 
backward curve of his forehead, and the surprising length of his 
neck gave him the air of a wise old bird. His eyes were deep-. 
set, brilliant, and hard in expression, and his hair, dark and thick, 
hung straight as an Indian’s over his neck. He had been eyeing 
the wits for some time in expressive though constrained silence. 
He had not, however, uttered a word, and the permission or com- 
mand of the gentleman with whom he sat woke him to no further 
demonstration of eagerness than that which I have compared to 
an arranging of ill-natured feathers. The enemy seized upon the 
gentleman’s words as a veritable challenge, and, without waiting: 
to inspect their antagonist, crossed swords in an instant. 

“Come out, Mr. Quip,” said a horsey-looking youth in the 
distance ; “ unfold yourself, my hearty, to the public gaze. Don’t 
be bashful, Mr. Quip. You'll be handled as gently as a fresh 
muffin.” “Come out!” chorussed the jokers of minor degree. 
“I’m acomin’,” the gentleman answered glibly. “I like to be 
sure of a welcome, though. I’m poor, and there doesn’t seem to 
be enough among the whole of you to invest in a square meal. 
I’m here,” concluded Mr. Quip modestly, with a knowing wink 
at an old gentleman who was in convulsions across the way. 
“ What are you fed on?” inquired a fast youth in an eye-glass. 
“‘ Matches,” said Quip; “and I blaze when rubbed against hard 
substances. You needn’t be afraid to touch me, Johnny, for 
you're too soft to stand on your own legs. You shouldn’t be out 
without your papa.” “A crack in a door wouldn’t be harder to 
photograph than you, deah Mr. Quip,” lisped the other. “Ina 
syiall establishment you are just the one to fill up the corners 
that nobody uses from being too small to get into.” “ Perhaps 


you'd like to hire me,” said Mr. Quip. “No,no; yet I could 
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assure you of more food than you get in your present quarters.” 
“ More food to look at, perhaps ; but I can do that every hour .in 
the windows of butchers and grocers. You judge, Johnny, like a 
votary of the superficial world. You may feast on sirloin and 
honey, as it is said by the poet, and yet you can find people to 
swear that you are starved. But get a ten-cent dinner at a 
Dutch eating-house, borrow or beg a stylish rig which you never 
intend to pay for, and you are supposed to live on the fat of the 
land.” And the gentleman, heaving a profound sigh, next burst 
into a series of explosive cachinnations that set all the horses 
prancing. “Now take my advice, dear friends,” he continued 
blandly, as he saw indications of a break in the blockade: “ pay 
your debts in this world, or the devil will collect them in the 
next, and he exacts a hundred per cent.; don’t take it hard that 
some men can ride in their own carriages while you must steal 
one or walk—the world is full of such inequalities of fortune, and 
your satisfaction is that an hour must come when all will ride in 
the same kind of a coach; lastly, keep a civil tongue in your 
heads on all occasions. Adieu.” 

The front rank of the blockade had broken as Mr. Quip fin- 
ished his moral discourse with a prodigious wink in the direc- 
tion of the friendly old gentleman. All the sleighs were in mo- 
tion. Down and across two avenues the stream went pouring, 
the horses snorting and plunging gladly at their release from un- 
willing bondage, and the ladies and gentlemen sparkling and 
glowing, as to cheeks and eyes and conversation, with redoubled 
fervor. Mr. Quip’s enemies endeavored to make reply to his 
last onslaught when the movement reached their vicinity; but 
the bird-like fellow had already received his orders from his mas- 
ter, and with a bow of scornful politeness towards them, and a 
last and powerful wink at the merry old gentleman, had turned 
off into the drive of those grounds where stood the mansion so 
lately threatened with destruction. Another sleigh had driven 
to the door, and as the doctor—for of the medical profession Mr. 
Quip’s master turned out to be—alighted and came slowly up the 
steps its late occupant disappeared within the house. 


Within the lamps had just been lighted, and their soft bril- 
liancy fell upon the panelled walls and rich adornments of the 
rooms with an effect that took the eye of the physician mightily, 
although he had seen it all many times. Everything was in per- 
fect taste, and in keeping with the reputed wealth and fine so- 
cial position of the han whose good fortune it was to hold the 
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highest business reputation in the city. Doctor Killany looked 
around him with the air of one accustomed to live and move 
among such luxuries, and he seemed more absorbed in the im- 
patience of waiting than in actual observation of the costly com- 
forts under his eye. Yet at that moment no picture could have 
been more distinct in the doctor’s mind than that of the miser- 
able, dingy bachelor rooms—miserable and dingy for his tastes and 
ambition, wretched by comparison with all this magnificence— 
which his income could with difficulty support in their tawdry 
grandeur. The doctor was a handsome man, not extraordinarily 
good-looking, but with the personal beauty which regular fea- 
tures, fine teeth, bright eyes, a good figure, and a polished man- 
ner can give to the most ordinary mortals. His complexion was 
too uniformly pale to please, and a certain pinched expression of 
some of the features gave a rather sinister touch to his countenance. 
The eyes shifted too often from one object to another. The mouth 
had about it the faintest suspicion of cruelty, and in his moments 
of meditation his brow fell to glowering with the ferocity of a 
Catiline. His head was intellectual.in shape and size, and rested 
proudly on his shoulders, but the jaw was too massive to make 
the effect complete, whatever firmness; it gave to his expression. 
Standing under the glare of the lamps; Doctor Killany appeared 
no ordinary personage. No one would forget to take a second 
glance at his pale face and elegant form, wondering, perhaps, 
that: one so favored by nature should be so little favored by 
grace. 

The servant came shortly to usher him into the library, where 
Mr. McDonell awaited him. | 

The merchant sat in his easy-chair, near the grate, his face 


. partly hidden by a newspaper, which he did not lay aside at the 


entrance of his visitor. He was an old man, if judged by the 
whiteness of his hair and the wrinkles of his face. Care and 
weariness were its prevailing expression, and these qualities seem- 
ed to deepen and broaden when Doctor Killany had entered, and, 
walking to the mantel, stood with one arm upon the marble shelf 
in an attitude of superb and yet insufferable familiarity. He was 
smiling down upon the white-haired gentleman, who, without re- 
moving his eyes from the paper, contrived to say : 

“Will you not be seated, doctor? I suppose you are to stay 
for dinner.” ; 

“Thank you,” the doctor answered, “but my stay must be 
rather short. If you could give me your attention for a few mo, 
ments I would be deeply grateful.” 
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The slightest shade of annoyance passed over McDonell’s face 
as he answered : 

“ It is not of so much value, sir, that your gratitude should be 
at all aroused. Do sit down.” 

“Thank you again,” said the doctor smoothly ; “ but please 
excuse me. I must feel grateful—extremely so. The minutes of 
a business man, I have heard, represent so many dollars.” 

“ In business hours, perhaps, but not now, not now,” returned 
the other, with visibly restrained impatience. 

Doctor Killany drummed the mantel with his fingers for a few 
moments, and stared at the opposite wall. “ You had a narrow 
escape a short time ago. I saw it from the street; the roof was 
blazing prettily, and the avenues were blockaded.” 

“Tt might have been an awkward thing for us,” McDonell 
said, “if the engines of the fire department had become neces- 
sary.” 

“So I thought. Miss Nano was in one avenue and I in the 
other. Neither. was able to approach. Imagine our sensa- 
tions.” r 

“They must have been painful,’ said McDonell, with an 
amused smile. 

“Indeed, indeed they were; but, pardon my abruptness, 
I have come to speak of your daughter.” 

The older gentleman put aside his paper at this, folded his 
hands, and looked into the doctor’s shifting eyes so long as they 
remained fastened on him. It was an attitude of confident de- 
fiance. 

“T allow you,” he said, with a blandness which did not quite 
conceal the peremptoriness of his tones, “to associate with Nano, 
to dine with her, to ride with her. I trust you have not the 
sublime impudence to desire any closer relations.” 

“To be plain With you, I have cherished such. desires,” said 
the doctor humbly, “ but subject both to your permission and to 
Miss Nano’s in their expression. I am not a susceptible man, but 
your daughter’s intellect, beauty, and—” 

“ Her wealth and position,” broke in the other. 

“Her wealth and position,” continued Killany, undisturbed, 
“were a combination of good qualities which neither my 
heart—” 

“ Nor your interest.” 

“Nor my interest, if you will so have it, could easily pass 
over ; and being once prisoner so favorably, you may be sure | 
am not anxious to escape from my chains.” 
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“Not while the chains are golden, I’ll be bound,” laughed 
McDonell. “ But you will never have from me—” 

“ I beg of you, sir,” interrupted the doctor, with a warning ges- 
ture, “ for your own sake not to make any declarations which it 
may pain you to retract before I leave.” 

His manner was gentle and smooth as usual, but contained a 
threat in its very smoothness. 

“ Your confidence would be amusing,” said McDonell, grow- 
ing a shade paler, “ if the matter were less serious or our relations 
other than they are.” 

But he did not continue his interrupted speech. 

“ Precisely,” the doctor murmured ; “and it is on the strength 
of these relations that I stand before you to-night. As a distant 
relative of the rich merchant I might have held a precarious . 
social position in this city and country; but as a poor profession- 
al I would not have dared to look up to the heiress with the 
boldness I at present assume. You see I am frank.” 

“Tt is one of your shining qualities,” the merchant answered. 
“ Yet, if you would deign to receive a little advice from me, do 
not presume too much on this secret matter. Poverty is a great 
misfortune, but not the greatest, and I would suffer it in prefer- 
ence to many things. Besides, it has often occurred to me that 
restitution might as well be made now to those I have wronged 
as when I am on my death-bed. It must be made in any 
event.” 

“ Are there any to whom you could” make it?” asked the doc- 
tor, with careless but cunning indifference. 

“ That js not to the point,” the merchant replied, resting his 
head heavily on his hand; “if they do not live it goes to the 
poor.” Ot. 

“ Have you thought of your daughter in this?” 

McDonell raised himself haughtily, and threw an angry 
glance at the doctor. 

“T understand you,” he said coldly. “But Nano will not fail 
to follow her father into poverty, if it be necessary.” 

“ And so to live after him?” questioned Killany, with the 
slightest suspicion of a sneer in his smiling face. “ You do not 
know your daughter, Mr. McDonell. In spite of her philosophi- 
cal pursuits, which she pretends teach her to despise every- 
thing ; in spite of the careful education you have given her at 
the hands of strangers, Miss Nano has a high appreciation of the 
advantages of wealth. She has no religion. In fact, she despises 
all religions. A kind of philosophical morality has usurped re- 
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ligion’s place. I believe that, if it were required, she would, as 
Christians say, peril her soul to retain this wealth.” 

McDonell stood up, his face as white as. the marble mantel, 
his breath coming in short, quick gasps. 

“You lie!” he whispered, “you lie, you lie, you lie!” 

The doctor smiled at his anger and earnestness. The agony 
of the father found no sympathy in his heart. An atheist himself, 
he could not see in the principles which it pleased Miss Nano to 
profess anything inconsistent with the ordinary standard of vir- 
tue. He said nothing in answer to the intensely bitter and in- 
sulting words of McDonell, but busied himself with the papers, 
while the merchant, bowing his head upon the mantel, endeavored 
to recover from the sudden storm of anguish which had swept 
over his soul. During the silence that intervened neither saw 
the face which for a moment looked in through the partly-open 
door, and was reflected darkly mournful on the mirrors oppo- 
site. When the gentlemen resumed their conversation it was 
gone. 

“ Tell me why you have come here to-night,” said McDonell, 
composedly taking his seat. “ What more do you ask for?” 

“ The smallest of favors,” said Killany; “and I have never 
been exacting, considering what I know.” 

“ Considering what you know,” returned the other sharply, 
“it was politic to have asked but little.” 

“Ts it nothing,” said the doctor, angered by the old man’s 
tone out of his own calfnness, “to know that the wealthy and 
stainless citizen, connected with the best families of the province, 


' and a rising power in the political world, is, if justice were done, 


not much better than a pauper and the basest of criminals?” 

“ Proof, proof, sir!” cried the merchant. 

“There I am weak,” the doctor acknowledged. “I cannot 
drag you before the public tribunals, I cannot blast your name 
with actual disgrace. But society, the world, is exacting. A 
word, and your name is indelibly stained. Before the world’s 
courts you will stand a criminal, tried and condemned, and, more- 
over, there will be no appeal. Do you care to risk that?” 

“For Nano’s sake, no,” McDonell said; “and yet, as I have 
said of poverty, it is a great misfortune, but there are misfortunes 
still greater.” 

“To return to the object of this interview,” said Killany—“ and, 
I pray, leave off your silly innuendoes—I want your permission to 
woo your daughter honorably. It shall be in her power to reject 
me. Ido not ask your influence—no, not even your neutrality. 
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From me she shall never hear of the unfortunate relations that 
exist between us, and if you choose to leave her penniless at your 
death-hour it shall make no difference for me. Can anything be 
fairer? Could you desire more in the wealthiest son-in-law ?” 

“ Nothing more,” McDonell answered carelessly. “I accept 
your conditions, and, further, there shall be no interference on my 
part. Youhave told me that I do not know my daughter. In 
the respects you have mentioned I do not, and trust that those 
hideous deformities of character may be as wanting in her as they 
are glaring in you. But this I do know,” and a smile of loving, 
fatherly confidence lighted for a moment the gentleman's haggard 
face: “she willnever marry you. Oh! you may exercise the in- 
genuity and cunning of a devil, but she will never marry you.” 

“T take all risks,” the doctor said gaily. “‘ Faint heart never 
won fair lady.’ Behold me in a twelvemonth your honored son- 
in-law.” 

“T shall bid you good-evening,” the merchant said wearily. 
“ You have obtained your request. I would say, may you regret 
the hour when you first asked it, but that I am sure you will.” 

“ Good-evening, sir,” the doctor coolly responded. “I would 
also say, may you regret the hour in which you first granted it, 

*but that I am sure you will. Your servant, sir.” 

And he bowed himself, smiling and triumphant, out of the 
room. For some moments Mr. McDonell remained in his droop- 
ing posture at the table. Then he rose and surveyed his face at 
the glass. | 

“Tt must have been truth,” he’said with a sigh, “or it never 
would have struck home so keenly. O my child! my child! 
Through you God will punish me for my desertion of the or- 
phans, for my desertion of the faith he gave to me and my 
fathers, for my love of power and wealth ; above all, my child, that 
I did not bestow on you, motherless, the care and love that was 
your right. I must suffer doubly in your sufferings and my own. 
O my God!” and he clasped his hands in convulsive agony and 
fell on his face to the floor, “let me bear all! The wronged 
shall be righted ; I shall repent through all my remaining years ; 

but spare, oh! spare my child.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
WRECKED, 


THE darkness of night had come on during the interview be- 
tween the doctor and McDonell, and in all the rooms of the man- 
sion the lamps had been lighted and the last ray of daylight shut 
out by the closing of shutters and curtains. In all the rooms 
save one. On the second floor the apartments of the lady of the 
house were situated—elegant and luxurious chambers, where 
wealth and art had joined hands, under one of skilled and tasteful 
eye, to make everything beautiful. Here were no lights. The 
curtains were still up and the blinds open. Only the cold light 
of stars shone through the window, and a soft gloom rested like 
a veil on the dimmed outlines of statues and busts and stately 
furniture. 

On a low ottoman the lady herself was seated. She was 
looking up towards the sky with her hands clasped on her knee, 
motionless as her own statues, and more beautiful even in that 
twilight, which was strong enough to light up the lines of a fair, 
classic face and be reflected from large, soul-filled eyes. She had+ 
sat there just as she is sitting now since that moment when her 
ears had heard the scornful words of Dr. Killany to her father, 
and, looking into the library, she had caught a glimpse of a tab- 
leau which for an instant sent a spasm of pain through her form. 
She was thinking over the srfeering sentences, and trying in a 
feeble way to feel angry at the indignant, passionate, agonized 
denial her father had made. She was wondering, too, at the atti- 
tude of humiliation he seemed to hold towards Killany, whose 
manner, though highly respectful and considerate, seemed flip- 
pant, and even impudent, in’the presence of agony so keen and 
distressing. And between the two meditations she was confused, 
vexed, and restless. 

The principles which Killany had represented her as holding 
were those to which she had given utterance many times, and had 
spoken of proudly as the true basis of life’s enjoyment and useful- 
ness, perhaps even its truth. For some reason she was annoyed 
then at finding they belonged to her; whether from the scornful 
manner in which Killany had mentioned them, or from a convic- 
tion that, when stripped of the glamour of cultured conversation 
and stated in plain English, their beauty and solidity were not so 
apparent, she could hardly tell. Perhaps it was not so much from 
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either of these causes her annoyance proceeded as from the im- 
pression which her father’s bitter indignation and grief had made. 
In the circle of her friends such declarations as these were 
received with applause and admiration, quoted again and again, 
and were called the free expressions of a mind liberated frém the 
slavery of custom and superstition. Yet here was a man, not at 
all given to piety, and totally averse in his outward actions to the 
superstitions of creeds, who, at mention of the fact that his child 
professed such doctrines, or negations of doctrine, must needs act 
as if a serpent had risen in his path, and stretch out his hands and 
roll his eyes in horror, and insult outrageously the person who 
gave the information. And this man was her father." He, who 
had never shown to her one-tenth part of a father’s care and af- 
fection, found ail his paternal heart racked and torn as it would 
not be if she lay dead in the stately house. She thought of this 
confusedly, and was a long time in clearing away the extraordi- 
nary mental fog in which it involved her. She went over aloud, 
one by one, the assertions of Killany, in order by this means to 
discover what in his language could reasonably cause her an- 
noyance and her father pain. 

“She has a high appreciation of the advantages of wealth,’ he 
asserted. And what is there in the world,” she said, with her eyes 
still fixed on the patch of sky, “which has a more powerful or 
extensive influence? Virtue is supposed to be the only power 
able to cope successfully with it, and yet virtue has a price and 
can be bought for gold. They who haveit not would give their 
honesty to obtain it. They who have it would peril all to retain 
it. Loveand hatred are its handmaids, and the passions generally 
bow before it. To be rich is to be divine, and Croesus was a god. 
If there were any meaning in these creeds, if their hereafter were 
but a certainty, one could afford to smile at the ups and downs of 
fortune. If it is a reproach to appreciate that which is most ap- 
preciable, then, Christians, despise your heaven. Wealth and sta- 
tion are mine, and why should I love them less? 

“« She has no religion—in fact, despises all creeds,’ he said. 
And is it not true? And if true, what reproach is it for me? 
The mummeries of Romanists and the quarrellings of Protestants 
—what have they which can allure any but the most ignorant 
minds or the most bewitched? I have no religion, if to despise 
the world’s superstitions be that ; but my heart is human, the love 
of my race is my religion—the religion of humanity, of culture, of 
refinement. 

“«T would peril my soul to retain this wealth.’ Not so fast. 
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There he was wrong. I have no soul in the sense which is theirs— 
a part of me which is to live in eternity, and as it has lived in 
time, so suffer or rejoice when time is ended. That the might- 
iest intellects of the world have looked upon asa myth. I peril 
nothing, for I have nothing to peril. But oh! if it were true 
beyond dispute that I had an immortal soul, what would I care 
for wealth or honors? Isthere a God? Christians and I say yes. 
Are we accountable to that Being for all our actions? Chris- 
tians and I say yes again. We differ only as to his personality. 
Their God is an impossibility, beautiful but intangible and unap- 
proachable. Mine is a reality which begins and ends in time— 
myself. Why should I feel annoyed at hearing truths uttered? 
The doctor knows too much; and yet not too much, for all 
that he said I have many times repeated before my friends. 
My father is more childish on these points than could be suppos- 
ed in one so indifferent. I have no God, no religion, in the bad 
sense which moderns have given these words. I love wealth and 
power, and despise and dread poverty and weakness. What if 
‘ever they should claim me, who detest them so much?” 

In the whirl of distressing thought which this idea brought 
upon her she allowed her head to sink low on her breast and said 
no more. Later the servant entered quietly and lighted the 
lamps in the rooms. She rose then and stood before the mirror, 
as her father had done a few moments before in the painful soli- 
tude of the library. The face and form reflected there, in spite 
of the suspicion of care that rested on the brow, were very, very 
beautiful, and she smiled her approbation. 

“ Let them speak of you as they may,” she said, with a harsh 
laugh, “let them think of you meanly or kindly, you have that 
which will subdue the fiercest of them—beauty, and birth, and 
wealth, and intellect. You may be wicked, an’ atheist, and un- 
principled, but those qualities can gloss over so-called defects. 
And yet, poor figure! you have no stability. You want a soul. 
Your beauty will fade and crumble through disgusting rottenness 
into dust. There should be an immortal part of you to preserve 
that which is so frail yet beautiful. Would that this much of 
Christian superstition had some truth! If I had been educated 
differently perhaps—” 

She broke off abruptly, seated herself on the ottoman, and 
gave herself once more to thought. Her last words were the 
keynote to her meditations. She was reviewing her past life, its 
successive steps, and the scenes of her youth and girlhood rose 
up before her with the painful distinctness which belongs to sor- 
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rowful memories. The twenty-four years of her existence had 
nothing in them to interest the general world, but to those who 
look upon a human life as infinitely more precious than number- 
less worlds the slightest incident in the career of one who pre- 
sented so complete a spiritual wreck as Nano McDonell, the 
most trifling causes that worked upon the‘! moulding of that 
haughty, inconsistent, and brilliant mind, were things of startling 
importance and worth. 

The grave and often harsh expression that rested habitually 
on her face, the melancholy that always lurked in her eyes when 
the gayety or excitement of a moment had passed, were indica- 
tions of a nature which at some time during its formation had 
suffered, perhaps insensibly, yet severely. Her mother had died 
in her infancy. To the child it was not a great loss, for the mer- 
chant’s wife was as shallow a creature as ever breathed, spending 
her days in foolish intrigues to prevent her husband from return- 
ing to the “superstitions which he had rejected,” and to induce 
him to attend the High-Church worship. Her ideas of fulfilling 
the offices of wife and mother went no farther than the bearing 
of children and the hiring of nurses, the mere animal instinct of 
caring for the young being absent from her nature, and the 
higher notions concerning the duties of a Christian mother ut- 
terly undeveloped. Her daughter would have found in her a 
hindrance rather than a guide in her efforts to escape from the 
maze into which she had fallen. Miss Nano was therefore ush- 
ered into the world under severe conditions. Her father had de- 
serted his faith to obtain his present position of wealth and influ- 
ence, and though his hair had grown prematurely white through 
remorse, yet to retain that position he had not scrupled to use fraud, 
and he had resolutely turned his back to the church which his heart 
sighed for and his reason acknowledged. He was indifferent to 
Nano. Business cares were of more importance to him than the 
care of the little child who was to inherit his property. Nurses 
and governesses were supplied at proper intervals, and the 
boarding-school received her when she had thrown aside her 
pinafores and taken to forbidden books and unlimited candy. 
She had been a trial to every one with whom she had come in 
contact. Her proud, violent, untaught nature burst forth regu- 
larly in childish rebellions, too serious in their consequences to 
governesses to make these indulgent ladies bring the case before 
the proper authority, her father. They coaxed and wheedled 
while Miss Nano tyrannized. She had a passion for books, and 
read everything, from the histories of Prescott down to the New 
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York Ledger, then in its infancy; refused imperiously to study 
the catechism or learn her prayers; laughed scornfully at the 
idea of a bad place or a devil ; and went to the fashionable church 
under protest and through fear of her father. 

He was not distant with her nor unkind. They chatted occa- 
sionally at the table. She made him little presents, which found 
their way to a waste-basket as regularly as received, but on her 
finding some of them in an ash-heap she put an end to these 
little tokens of a child’s tender love. Sometimes she sat on his 
knee or drove out with him in the state carriage; but his preoc- 
cupation on these occasions, and his indifference to what she said 
or did, rendered her pleasure insipid, and often turned it into 
pain. 

It did not require years of such behavior to separate them 
and to chill in her heart the lively affection she naturally felt 
towards him. But it remained for the boarding-school to put the 
finishing touches to the work which ill-training and neglect had 
so well begun. The teachers of. the institution to which she was 
sent were of the transcendental school, were great admirers of 
Margaret Fuller and Emerson, and had each a master passion, in 
ministering to which they spent the greater part of their lives. 
All were disciples of culture, yet professed as much of Christian- 
ity as was consistent with their broad principles, and could 
satisfy the less visionary parents whose daughters were entrusted 
to their charge, and who required some show at least of the pre- 
vailing religion in the general make-up of the young ladies. In 
their philosophy Christianity meant culture, or the worship of 
the beautiful, the worship of mind as impressed on matter in the 
production of graceful statuary, solemn temples, fine paintings, 
musical compositions, and startling books. According to their 
ideas they retained the cream of Christianity, leaving the skim 
milk to the various creeds, and they spoke and wrote of Catholic 
doctrines in a peculiar fashion. Beauty was their standard of 

right and wrong, of truth and falsehood. 
It was Nano’s misfortune to fall into the hands of these self- 
worshippers. There was no doubt of the plastic material exist- 
ing in the half-wild, impulsive, talented creature, and it submitted 
to the moulding process with wonderful meekness. For three 
years she walked with them through such mazes of absurdity 
and learning as it never occurred to the greatest or most erratic 
of scholars and philosophers to tread. The poetry and philoso- 
phy, the antiquities and religions, of all nations in all times were 
the objects of pretty and superficial investigation. The graduates 
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could spout more mythology in an ordinary conversation than an 
Oxford professor, and all talked learnedly of the Zendavesta, of 
Confucius and his maxims, of the Aristotelian theories, of the 
Copernican system, and of the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury according to Cousin. The habit of referring ali disputed 
questions, however profound, to the decision of the cultured 
mind, to be decided not on its merits, which might or might not 
be a simple impossibility, but on its congruousness with the 
standards set up by transcendentalism, tended to create an ex- 
cessive self-love in the pupils. The worship of self quite na- 
turally supplanted the worship of the Deity, and a disastrous 
moral blindness followed. 

Three years in such an atmosphere for a girl of Nano’s sort 
meant spiritual death. When her education was finished, and she 
returned to rule as mistress of her father’s house, Nano was fair- 
ly enlisted in the ranks of atheism. “ Strivings after the unat- 
tainable’’ were become quite as much the strong points in her 
character as they were in the characters of those with whom she 
had so long associated; and by degrees her nature underwent 
the revolting but expected change which the sentiments she has 
just uttered indicate. 

After the last-spoken words of the lady she remained fora 
long time in the same attitude of dejection and disturbed thought. 
The scenes of her life in the past were not pleasant memories. 
So deep and absorbing was her meditation that a gentle knock 
at the door, though twice repeated, passed unheeded. Even the 
opening of the door a moment later, and the entrance of a young, 
bright-looking lady in walking costume, were not enough to wake 
her from her reveries; and for a few moments the new-comer 
stood under the chandelier directly behind Nano, watching her 
bowed form reflected in the mirror. Then she stole forward, put 
her arms around Nano’s neck and her lips to her cheek in a famil- 
iar but respectful way, saying : 

“ Always solitary, always thinking! Wrapped up in your 
contemplation of Hindoo deities or mythologies, Nano, when you 
should be getting into a pleasant excitement over the latest style 
of our winter hats.” 

Nano looked up and caught the gentle hands in her own, all 
her moodiness vanishing on the instant. 

“Little witch, you are as mysterious in your comings and go- 
ings as the Roman—” 

The witch put one hand quickly over the lady’s mouth. 

“No, do not mention one of those heathen deities. Have you 
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not promised me? And I would as lief be compared to a monkey 
as to a heathen goddess.” 

“T did forget my promise,” said Nano, “ but for the first and 
last time. Yet I was not thinking of the goddesses when you came 
in, but of some very practical things which do not often occur to 
me, as you will easily believe. I had said aloud,.just before you 
entered, what a terrible thing would it be to become poor.” 

“ Not so very terrible,” said the girl slowly and with such a 
serious face that Nano laughed chidingly. 

“ Let us talk of more cheerful things,” she said. ‘“ Now that I 
am to lose my companion, our parting must be made in a merry 
mood. Life has so little of what is actually pleasant in it that it 
is not good to borrow trouble. Now tell me of that young pro- 
digy, your brother the doctor. Has he opened his office yet, and 
have you made all your arrangements? Oh! what shall I do 
without my companion? Sweet Olivia, where shall I find such 
another as you?” 

“You can purchase anything for gold,” said Olivia slyly. 

“ Very true, dear, if the ‘ anything *. exists, which in this case I 
doubt. No other shall supply your place. [It would remind me 
too much of my loss.” 

“Loss!” echoed Olivia. “Say rather gain. The companion 
has become a friend.” 

“True again. But you have not told me of your brother.” | 

“He is quite well, thank you, and already at work. His shin- 
gle was hung out yesterday—Henry Fullerton, in gilt letters— 
and the sweetest music I ever heard was the swinging song of 
that shingle last night. I would not let Harry tie it down.” 

“ Has he had any professional calls yet? The music ought to 
bring them, if nothing.else.” 

“ Yes and no,” said Olivia, hesitating and gently blushing. “An 
old friend called on him to-day and lunched with us. You must 
know him—Sir Stanley Dashington, a baronet and quite wealthy.” 

“I know him, dear,” said the lady blandly. “He is very 
handsome and very rich and verysensible. He is a Catholic, too, 
like yourself, and lives in some delightful place called Ballyna- 
bochlish, Ireland. I see he has wounded your heart already, and 
I know you have known him a long time. You deserted me; my 
revenge will be to help you to desert your brother also.” 

“ My going will not surprise him,” answered the young lady 
calmly. “It is to be expected, and I would soon be superfluous 
in the Fullerton household. My brother will get married some 
day, I suppose.” 
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“ And you must set him the example! Christian modesty, for- 
sooth!” 

“Christian modesty, forsooth!” repeated the young lady. 
“ What in the world has my getting married to do with Chris- 
tian modesty? I would give your transcendental doctrines a 
shot for that gratuitous attack, but really I have nothing to say. 
I have shown up their foolishness and absurdity, and I can’t go 
any farther. To talk transcendentalism is to talk nonsense. Do 
put your theories of the beautiful into some practice. If you 
must worship beauty, come out to-morrow and worship the latest 
styles. Such colors, such—” 

“In that way,” interrupted Nano, frowning, “ you always 
treat those things which with me are so serious. Do you sup- 
pose that I care for these vanities ?” 

“ Ah! Nano,” cried the young lady, “if you indulged your 
woman’s vanity a little more, and your aspirations after the un- 
attainable a little less, your life would not be the blunder it is. 
Why, the philanthropists, as they call themselves, ridiculous as 
their talk and actions are, do some good in the world, but your 
school is the most useless yet discovered.” 

“ School is a hateful name,” said Nano. “Iam bound by no 
such fetters. My principles are truly Catholic. Whatever is 
good I love, and I try to assimilate to myself all good. Is there 
any nobler work than trying to make one’s self better?” 

“None, if you proceed in the right way,” returned Olivia 
with much earnestness. “ But to build and destroy at the same 
time is not making one’s self better. You are doing that. You 
have deprived yourself of a soul, and of the eternal-home of that 
soul. You believe in no God, no heaven, no accountability. You 
have gone farther. You have made yourself a god, and set your- 
self up in His place who made you and claims your homage. And 
while you have been doing all this that kind and talented soul 
whose existence you deny has struggled hard to save you from 
ruin. Have I not witnessed and calmed its tumult many a time? 
But you looked upon it as only the struggling of your worse na- 
ture, and resolutely put it down. Now the evidence of the con- 
flict appears in your sadnesses and unrests, in your melancholy 
expression and manner. O Nano, dear Nano!” and Olivia, ris- 
ing from her seat, threw her arms once more around her friend, 
“in the last moments of your life that which you have conquered 
now will rise up like a giant, speak with tongues. of thunder what 
you now deny, and render you the unhappiest of women. Take 
warning, dear, in time. Your intellect if applied but for a little 
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to the search for the truth, your great pride if humbled ever so 
little before God’s goodness and power, would bring you out of 
trouble into peace.” 

“T would smile, child,” said Nano, not in the least moved by 
her friend’s earnestness, “ but that you are so serious. Nothing 
can ever take from me the convictions that noware mine. There 
is no other refuge, and I look for none. Death is the end of all— 
beautiful, mysterious death.” 

“ Beautiful, mysterious death!” repeated Olivia. “ Beautiful 
to him who looks upon it as the entrance to a better life, but terri- 
ble to those who see only its flowers and lights and fancied peace; 
mysterious only to the pagan and the atheist.. For us One who 
went that way and returned has laid bare all its mysteries.” 

“‘ Mysterious withal,” said Nano, closing her eyes as if to call 
up some forgotten image. ‘‘The sea is a secret thing, and the 
frozen North, and. the human heart; but none express such 
strange mystery as the faces of the dead. Oh! to see them lying 
there in everlasting repose, the seal of an eternal silence upon 
their lips, all sense seeming to be turned inward upon themselves, 
as if they were listening to and seeing and enjoying such things as 
this world never knew, and from which no foolish, worldly plea- 
sure can draw them ever again! Mysterious death!” 

Both were for some moments silent. 

“God of mercy,” thought Olivia in agony, as she listened to 
the words and saw the looks of her friend, “that such a soul 
should be lost to thee!” 

Then she said aloud: 

“I am growing impatient, Nano, and despondent. I shall talk 
with you no more about these things. Your uncertain transcen- 
dentalism is too gloomy. It is best to leave you to—to—” 

“ Well?” questioned the lady when Olivia stopped. 

“ Why should I mention One whose existence you deny? 1 
was about to say, to God.” 

“ As I should say—to myself.” 

Olivia put her hand to her ears and expressed in her face 
terror and disgust. 

‘‘Oh! do not speak so,” she gasped ; “ I shudder for you, dear, 
if God left you to the mercy of such a divinity. It is one of his 
punishments, and the most terrible.” 

“It is destined to be mine, then,” said Nano, with a poor 
attempt at gayety. “ Butthereisthe bell fortea. Letusgodown 
together. My father has not yet heard of your new departure.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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AUSTRO-HUNGARY : ITS PRESENT CONDITION AND 
PROSPECTS.* 


THE Emperor of Austria is one of the few reigning sovereigns 
of Europe against whose life no attempt has hitherto been made. 
The secret of this exception may be found in the general faithful- 
ness of his subjects to two hereditary traditions to which their 
loyalty has never been questioned—the Catholic religion and the 
imperial family. 

In spite of the various nationalities of which it is composed, 
and their fierce contests and rivalries amongst themselves, 
Austria is one again whenever the danger of separation appears 
to threaten on the part of any of the populations whose historical 
development has been bound up with the fortunes of the house 
of Hapsburg. Then private quarrels are forgotten, divisions dis- 
appear, rank joins to rank, and neither misfortune nor defeat can 
lessen the devotion to the empire which exists alike in the Tyrol, 
in Bohemia, in Hungary, and in Austria proper. We will briefly 
consider the reasons of this union, which are little understood by 
the world outside of Austria. 

To a people united in ideas and interests a social organization 
is necessary in which the weak are not crushed by the strong, 
where the good customs and traditions of the nation are uninter- 
ruptedly transmitted, where the family is in full possession of the 
rights indispensable to its vigor, where all that is venerable is 
venerated, and where lawful authority has no need to threaten in 
order to make itself respected. Austria does not, certainly, pos- 
sess all these conditions, but she possesses the chief among them, 
and, excepting the educational laws, which touch the very heart 
of the people, the defects of her constitution are external, and im- 
pede and inconvenience more than they corrupt. The popula- 
tions of Austria are spread over three regions of different aspect. 
Hungary has its vast plains; the villages of the southern pro- 
vince rise height above height on the sides of the mountains; and 
the Bohemians dwell in the well-watered valleys of their gently- 
undulating hills. 

Everywhere, with the exception of Carst, in Istria, the soil is 
rich and vegetation abundant. The Austrians have comparatively 


* See L'Autriche-Hongrie, Par M, Xavier Roux. Paris: Palmé, 
VOL. XXXII.—3 
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few great cities, and are for the most part an agricultural people ; 
thus their belief, traditions, customs, and costumes have been un- 
der the most favorable conditions for hereditary and peaceful 
transmission, and we find Austria preserving its individuality of 
races, provinces, and localities better than any other country in 
Europe. It is still a country distinct from other countries, and 
one in which the wretched despotism of fashion has’ made the 
fewest ravages. One happy effect of this originality of local cus- 
toms and ideas is that they attach the people more strongly to 
their country. The internal disturbances of Austria have passed 
in Europe for an imitation or contre-coup of the French Revolution. 
This is a mistake. With the exception of a few large towns, the 
aim of all the Austrian agitations has been something purely 
local, and wholly foreign or contrary to the rage for equalization 
in France; seeking not a republic but the monarchy, and the 
triumph of the intelligent classes rather than the omnipotence 
of numbers. When, in 1848, the Magyars fought with superb 
bravery under Kossuth for their own freedom, not for the idea of 
a universal liberty, the Hungarians would not name a ministry 
until the end of the struggle; and when they had this ministry 
the revolted chiefs never thought of declaring for any other rule 
than that of the ancient monarchy. Thus, although the local pa- 
triotism of the various races appears at times a danger to the 
throne as well as to the national prosperity, the bond of belong- 
ing to the same great empire is to each of these races a motive of 
unhesitating devotion in the case of common peril. 

Of the principal races which compose the empire, the Slavo- 
nian is the most numerous, amounting to 16,145,000; the German 
amounts to 9,155,800; the Hungarian to 5,153,000; the Latin, 
3,493,000 ; and besides these are to be found representatives of the 
Gypsy, Greek, and Armenian races. There are also in Austria 
1,600,000 Jews.* 

Each of these peoples has its own customs, traditions, and 
pride. The Roumanian defies the Magyar and the German dis- 
dains the Slav, while each upholds its ancient rights and demands 
their restoration with an apparently implacable hostility to the 
rest. But these mutual animosities arising from pride of race 
.are dominated by the greater pride of forming an integral part 
of the Apostolic Empire. This fact was curiously manifested in 
1849, when, the emperor having refused to the Hungarian depu- 

*In 1851 the Jews in Austria numbered only 680,000. Their increase since that time is un- 


equalled by that of any other race in any other country. We commend this fact to the con- 
sideration of Dr. Colenso, the Protestant bishop of Natal. 
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ties the constitutional form of government, a fierce war broke out 
between Austria proper and Hungary. At the same time the 
other races considered this a favorable moment for pressing their 
own claims for a reconstitution of their ancient rights. The 
struggle had two phases. So long as the Hungarians fought for 
their liberty the other nationalities joined the insurrection, and 
with them threatened the government of Vienna, in order to ob- 
tain also what they wanted for themselves. Austria seemed on 
fire, and the ancient monarchy on the verge of destruction. A 
certain number among the Hungarians, however, pushing their 
requirements beyond their original limits, wished to create for 
themselves an autonomy in the heart. of the monarchy. Upon 
this what was not the astonishment of Europe to-see all the other 
peoples, forgetting their own causes of complaint and desires of 
liberty, turn fiercely and with one accord upon the race which 
dared to fail in its fidelity to the empire, and Hungary was forced 
to yield because a few only of her sons. had: for an instant spoken 
of separating from Austria. 

The cudtus, if we may so calb it, of the imperial family springs 
in great part from the remembrance of the great things which 
many of the sovereigns have accomplished, and which are the 
honor of the monarchy.* A stranger is struck with the universal 
affection of the people for their rulers—an-affection of which he 
finds abundant evidence in every part of the realm. He cannot 
enter a peasant’s cottage or the humblest wayside inn without 
seeing on its walls the portraits of one or more of the members, 
living or dead, of the house of Hapsburg. 

Not many years ago the Emperor-Francis: Joseph, while hunt- 
ing in the neighborhood of Buda, lost his way. Evening came 
on, and, with the one officer who accompanied: him, he asked hos- 
pitality at a cottage in the woods, and sat down, incognito, to sup 
with his host, the charcoal-burner. 

“Since you are one of the king’s hunting party,” said the 
peasant, “there is one thing I wish very much that you could tell 
him.” 

“ And what is that?” asked the emperor. 

* For instance, amongst the principal benefits conferred on her people by the Empress Maria 
Theresa were the promulgation of a new penal code, the abolition of torture ; the foundation of 
the Aulic Council of Commerce, the military schools of Vienna and Neustadt, and an Academy 
of Commerce ; special schools for the poor children of noble families ; the Aulic Commission of 
Instruction ; the academies of Brussels, Roveredo, Mantua, Presburg; Raab, Agram, and others ; 
the colleges of Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, Namur, Luxembourg, Ruremonde, Ypres, and Cour- 
trai ; the Deaf and Dumb School at Vienna, etc. She made important and beneficial changes 


in the army regulations, improved the condition of the soldiers, built barracks and fortresses, 
and made improvements in the political, financial, and judicial administration, 
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“It is a matter of importance, and I say it plainly. His ma- 
jesty would do well to quit the town of Vienna and come to live 
here in the midst of us. We know how to venerate our king, but 
those Viennese rascals have not the same fidelity. You know it 
was the Viennese who assassinated the great Emperor Matthias 
Corvinus.” 

Matthias Corvinus lived in the fifteenth century. This simple 
and affectionate fidelity exists in all the provinces, and is, next to 
religion, the chief strength of the Austrian monarchy. 

But it is not only in the glorious past of the imperial house— 
which has given to the church so long a line of saints, as well as 
made itself renowned by-noble deeds or knightly courage, and is 
respected for the dignity of its domestic life—it is also in the noble 
examples of the princes of the blood at this present time, that we 
see a source of the popular affection and admiration which sur- 
round the throne. 

One of the principal objects of interest at Vienna is the Indus- 
trial Museum. Forming a portion of the same building with the 
school, to which capacity and good-will suffice to procure gratui- 
tous admission, is a superb edifice provided with everything 
which can facilitate the professional culture of the young men, 
whether in architecture, sculpture, porcelain, glass, wood-carving, 
tapestry, iron-work, or any other form of industrial art. The ad- 
mirable arrangements of the building are completed by a well- 
selected library containing the latest works on art and manufac- 
tures. This noble institution was founded and is kept up by the 
Archduke Renier, who is always on the watch to add to its col- 
lections, and in every way to promote the thorough preparation 
of the students for their respective careers. Again, every visitor 
to Pesth will remember the Margarithen Insel, which seems to 
have been set in the Danube as a point of view for one of the 
loveliest landscapes in God's creation—the wondrous isle which, 
in the midst of one of the largest rivers of Europe, itself contains 
warm springs. It is the generosity of an archduke which has 
made the Margarithen Insel the paradise it is; it is he who built 
the vast and splendid baths beneath its groves. 

In the furthest parts of the empire are institutions founded 
and maintained by members of the royal family, who keep alive 
and vigorous the traditional respect by the benefits they person- 
aily confer in works of public utility.* The more we learn of the 
simple and useful lives of the imperial family, the more we can 


*The memory of the frank and noble Maximilian, whom a sad destiny made Emperor of 
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understand the prestige it continues to enjoy among all the na- 
tionalities beneath its rule. 

With regard to the authority of the clergy, there is no country 
in Europe, with the exception of Ireland, where their authority is 
so universally respected as in Austria. Even the revolutionists 
are afraid to attack them openly, although there is a portion of 
the Viennese press—that ignoble portion which thrives on scandal 
—base enough to endeavor, by the sedulous employment of cal- 
umny, to undermine this influence of the priesthood. 

But in spite of this their influence is not only very salutary 
but very great. It is interesting to see, in a country so jealous of 
its liberties, how the people, the bourgeoisie and the nobility, in 
every local matter of any importance seek and appreciate the 
guidance of their clergy, who, being ardently patriotic, take the 
deepest interest in everything connected with the well-being of 
their country. 

The Austrian clergy are rich, and so employ their riches as to 
make them the source of incalculable good. Bishops and simple 
parish priests, regulars and secular priests, rival one another in 
founding and maintaining useful institutions. In Hungary alone, 
where they are richest, they have founded no less than ninety 
schools of gratuitous instruction for the middle classes. Through- 
out the empire their generosity embraces every degree of educa- 
tion; in the universities and the elementary schools alike the 
professors are ecclesiastics, and thus, from the base to the summit 
of public instruction, it is, as a rule, the priest who builds the 
schools and who teaches in them, unwearied in promoting the dif- 
fusion of sound knowledge as a guarantee for preserving the in- 
fluence of the church. 

Besides the schools, numberless charitable institutions, in aid 
of every kind of misfortune, are founded by the clergy. Most of 
the cathedral and monastic chapters observe also the ancient cus- 
tom of a weckly distribution of food and money to the poor ; and 
thus there does not exist, even in the poorest quarters of the 


Mexico, still awakens a lively emotion in the hearts of the people he was called to leave. The 
following letter written by him to his tutor, Mgr. Mislin, will not be read without interest : 


‘* JERUSALEM, FRANCISCAN CONVENT, July 2, 1855. 
‘*DeaR ABBE: After having, at the Vatican, received Communion from the hands of the 
Holy Father (a moment of peace and sweetness I shall never in all my life forget), and having 
prayed there for you, my dear abbé, with all my heart, I have now (yesterday) received the 
Blessed Eucharist at the Holy Sepulchre, where I again offered my fervent prayers for thre 
excellent author of 7he Holy Places—a work which accompanies me throughout my pilgrimage. 
Since I have had the happiness of finding myself, in the course of a month, at Rome and Jerusa- 
lem, I only know the immense happiness it is to be a Catholic! May God grant us a happy 

meeting ! FERDINAND MAXIMILIAN.” 
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Hungarian cities, that squalid and frightful pauperism so com- 
mon in modern England and (though to a somewhat less extent) 
in France. The Austrian clergy, not being hampered by poverty 
and civil restrictions, have free scope for their active beneficence, 
and are always on the watch, as it were, for any need, that they 
may supply it, and for any form of suffering, that they may 
hasten to its relief.* 

In Austria the power of the aristocracy is based upon their 
beneficence and strengthened by their habit of work. Activity is 
there a characteristic of social life in every degree. It is scarcely 
possible to meet with a man of high rank who wastes his patri- 
mony in idleness and pleasures, or a noble family which does not 
by its own endeavors carry out the beneficent traditions of its 
ancestry. The French zodlesse lost its vigor by residence in the 
capital and at court. That of Austria, for the most part, remains 
all the year, or nearly so, among the rural populations. 


But there are two sorts of aristocracy in the empire, the 
Hungarian and the Austrian. In Hungary the nobles are innu- 
merable. In every village, every variety of condition, every pro- 
fession and trade, even to the function of groom or valet, they 
carry their pride and loftiness with them, through prosperity or 
poverty alike. Nearly every Magyar declares himself a noble 
and affects an air of superiority and disdain towards all the other 
races composing the empire, making it a rule to yield to no man 
in point of precedence.t M. Roux relates the following charac- 
teristic incident : 


A Magyar judge of Presburg was going down the Danube, when a fel- 
low-passenger entered into a conversation with him which lasted some 
hours. The judge was charmed by the politeness of his new acquaintance 
as well as by his elevation of mind. 

“You are a Magyar,” said the unknown. “May I ask what function 
you fulfil in your part of the country?” 


* The influence of the Austrian clergy has not hitherto been lessened by the ‘‘ Confessional 
Laws” passed, under the pressure exercised by the ‘‘ progressionists,” with intent to weaken it. 
The principal prescriptions of these laws are: 1, that the nomination of priests to benefices 
must be made under control of the civil power ; 2, that every priest in any charge must be also an 
Austrian citizen, thus preventing the bishops from obtaining auxiliaries from certain neighbor- 
ing countries ; 3, that all the revenues of the clergy should be subjected to heavy taxation. 

+ ‘* The Hungarian nation is as ancient as the country it inhabits. We are, as all know, 
the ancient Pannonians, who under Attila and other chiefs accomplished such marvellous con- 
quests, without our country having been really subjugated by any of the most famous conquer- 
ors who have made war against us. We are the sons of those peoples who have always chosen 
their own chiefs, giving them only power to command, but not to punish at their fantasy; for 
our brothers were so free that the only veritable masters they acknowledged were their gods.”— 
Declaration made by the Hungarian nobles after the War of the Discontented, in their Manz/esto 
to justify the late Rising. (Cassovia, 1707.) Nor are these pretensions in any way diminished 
at the present time. 
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“I am a judge at Presburg. And you, monsieur?” 

“ Archduke of Austria. I have the government of Hungary.” 

“Yours also is a pretty position,” answered the judge, no way discon- 
certed ; and he continued the conversation. 


Proud and arrogant towards an adversary, the Magyar is gen- 
tle and benevolent with regard to all who do not question his 
rights. With them he takes pleasure in allowing free play to his 
great qualities, and thus, as a rule, the Hungarian nobles possess 
the devoted loyalty and affection of their tenants and depen- 
dants. 

The character of the Austrian aristocracy does not share the 
domineering spirit of the Hungarian. It is more gentle, just, and 
judicious, and also more national and popular. There is, more- 
over, nothing imaginary in its title to nobility, which is founded 
upon no pretension of race, but relates to the family and the man. 
The ancestors whose portraits adorn the castles which rise among 
the woods at every turn of the fair valleys of Styria, Carinthia, 
and Bohemia have, as warriors, statesmen, or public benefactors, 
deserved well of their country, and-at some period or other won 
the nobility as well as the renown of their name. The lustre of 
this name is increased by their descendants, who are the heredi- 
tary benefactors of the villages around them. “Often,” says M. 
Xavier Roux, “in order to satisfy my curiosity, I have questioned 
the peasant, the laborer, the man in rags, whose indigence might 
excuse him from knowing or heeding the glories of his country, 
but have never met with a mind so ignorant or a heart so envi- 
ous as not to know and appreciate the illustrious names of his 
province and the most celebrated personages of the Austrian 
monarchy. The memory confuses dates, but the heart makes no 
mistake in its comprehension of facts. From the mountains of the 
Tyrol to the plains of Hungary I can testify to the gratitude of 
the Austrian people to the heroes of their country.” 

The Austrian aristocracy is not only active in works of gene- 
rosity, it is laborious also. In the Tyrol and the poorer parts of 
Styria and Carinthia it is no uncommon thing to see nobles fell- 
ing wood in their forests and working in their fields in the midst 
of their men. The sons of great but impoverished families often 
become farmers, and by so doing lose nothing of the respect and 
consideration of their equals in rank. To undertake the cultiva- 
tion of land for a richer neighbor surprises no one and lowers no 
one, but nobles who take to commerce and manufactures enjoy 
somewhat less regard in public opinion than those who become 
tillers of the soil—a difference doubtless arising from the survi- 
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val of feudai ideas long after the disappearance of the feudal sys- 
tem. 

Nevertheless, whether in the factory or at the plough, the no- 
ble preserves his influence and authority by the fact of his per- 
sonal labor, and in his example the people see, as it were, the glo- 
rification of their own toil. Thus the beneficence of the rich no. 
bility—a beneficence in which their wives and daughters take an 
active share—and the laborious lives of the impoverished alike 
maintain the prestige of their ancient names and encourage the 
industry and content of those around them. 

In Austria it is no unmeaning expression to speak of “ the 
ruling classes.” The people not only accept but seek the direc- 
tion of those whom they regard, because of their education, more 
enlightened, and because of their means and position more disin- 
terested, than themselves. The legal reality of the division of 
classes into nobles, bourgeoisie, and people was swept away in the 
revolutionary tempest of 1848; but although feudality has been 
legally banished from the institutions, it still lives, not only, as we 
have already said, in the ideas, but also at present in the manners 
and customs of the empire. 

We say at present, for one of the laws promulgated during that 
troubled period is slowly but surely producing a fundamental and, 
as will be seen, deeply injurious change in the country ; and this 
is the law which deprived the nobles of all the land rented of 
them by others, leaving them only so much as they were culti- 
vating themselves or having cultivated under their own direc- 
tion. 

Fifty years ago the class of bourgeoisie scarcely existed in Aus- 
tria, except in the large towns. Now, however, the land is large- 
ly bought up from the peasants by xouveaux riches from the towns, 
and particularly by the Jews, who are disseminating themselves 
in all directions. In Hungary especially there are very few vil- 
lages the best portions of which are not now their property, and 
their action in Austria proper, if less powerful, is none the less 
determined and aggressive. Thus the daily-increasing worship 
of riches is gradually destroying the influence of disinterested 
motives and ideas, and a new class of bourgeoisie is coming into 
power, bringing into the social life no other elements than greed 
of wealth, love of luxury and pleasure, and revolutionary changes 
in institutions and ideas, in place of the useful and healthy influ- 
ence of a nobility and bourgeoisie devoted by their family tradi- 
tions to the general good. It is with deep sadness that the pa- 
triotic Austrian-contemplates the alarming increase in his: coun- 
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try of the Jewish race, both in numbers and power, and per- 
ceives that in a few years they will to a most serious extent, if 
not altogether, have undermined or overpowered all the Chris- 
tian ideas and motives of action which as yet constitute the 
most solid support of the Austrian Empire. Their chief instru- 
ment for evil is the press. At Vienna the “liberal” press, which 
is an odious affair of money as well as the sedulous propagator 
of impiety and immorality, is entirely in the hands of the Jews, 
who by these detestable journals infuse into the minds of the 
people a continuous stream of poison and corruption, together 
with the revolutionary ideas which have produced in different 
parts of Europe anarchy, socialism, and nihilism. 

Three safeguards exist as yet against the inroads of the anti- 
Christian element—namely, the dignity of the upper classes in 
their lives, the respect of the people for lawful authority, and, 
lastly, their veneration for the traditions of the past and for the 
memory of their dead. 

Until very recent times the social classes were three in num- 
ber; the nineteenth century added a fourth, that of the mechanics 
and working-men—a category differing from the people in ideas, 
inclinations, and the economic conditions of their life, and in habits 
imitating, as far as lies in their power, the luxury of the bourgeoisie. 
The members of this category are agitated by a vague ambition 
and an eager thirst for pleasure, and convinced that “the prole- 
tariat,” the “ new social layers ’’—that is, themselves and their own 
class—are formed for “the regeneration of the masses,” and that to 
them it belongs to take the upper hand in the affairs of nations. 
Hence it follows that those cities whose manufactures have in- 
volved the greatest agglomeration of workmen are asa rule the 
most restless and least happy regions in the world. Austria has 
been moré fortunate in regard to the agglomerations of her work- 
ing classes than either England or France. 

Bohemia alone, of all the provinces, can be strictly called an 
industrial country. In the others also there are, however, a few 
great manufacturing towns. The tranquil lives and moderate 
aspirations of the workmen in these centres prove that they have 
escaped the chief dangers accompanying large agglomerations, 
and that socialism does not exist among them. 

This happy exemption is due to the wisdom and foresight of 
the heads and directors of the works, and the active interest they 
take in the moral and material well-being of their employees, whom 
from the outset they have watched over step by step, often even 
anticipating their wishes—as, for instance, in the establishment of 
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savings-banks and benevolent funds in case of accident or sick- 
ness. ; 

And this, as we say, has been done from the outset. At the mo- 
ment when manufacturing life was beginning to develop in the 
Austrian Empire, and before the cities of Vienna, Pesth, Gritz, 
etc., had attracted a crowd of operatives within their walls, a 
priest of Mayence came to propose to the Catholics of Austria a’ 
plan which he had already tried with remarkable success—namely, 
that of uniting the workmen in an association for mutual succor 
and prayer. 

His words and example speedily bore fruit. In 1852 were 
founded in the different parishes of Austria the first Catho- 
lic Circles for Working-men. These differ from the “Circles” in 
France by being at the same time not only religious associations 
but associations for material assistance as well—a feature which 
has largely contributed to their development and their stability. 
Their periodic meetings for religious purposes are accompanied 
by a deposit of money in the savings-bank and the mutual-assis- 
tance fund, interest being allowed on these deposits. By this and 
other means the forethought of the directors gave no time for 
discontent to germinate, and when the Austrian workmen read 
the violent appeals of their comrades in France and Germany 
they merely shake their heads and return to their work. 

Besides the urban agglomerations there are others more re- 
cently created by the lines of railway, and which, when ill-affect- 
ed, are still more dangerous than the former, since their action 
extends over the whole country. 

The Sudbahn is one of the most important railway companies 


‘of the empire. Its action is felt in all the great centres as well as 


in the smaller towns and the large extent of country through 
which its lines pass. Under its orders are men of Italian race in 
Istria, of Slavonic in Croatia, Magyars in Hungary, and Ger- 
mans at every point. Here, as elsewhere, at the outset of the 
formation of railways the germs of insubordination and impiety 
began to declare themselves; these, however, as well as jealousies 
of race, difficulties of existence, and the various dangers of ag- 
glomeration, disappeared before the benefits of a Christian and 
judicious administration. 

The Sudbahn has established within itself beneficial institu- 
tions to meet every reasonable requirement ; amongst others an 
Assurance Company, the benetits of which are shared by all its 
employees; a fund upon which its old servants are pensioned off 
when disabled by age, infirmity, or accident ; for its active work- 
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men it has the Workmen's Cities at Vienna and Marburg, with 
schools for their children, and, for their domestic wants, stores - 
where they can obtain good provisions at very moderate prices ; 
in fact, nothing that affects their well-being is forgotten. These 
railway ‘colonies, moreover, offer an encouraging example to 
timid directors who fear to lessen their revenue by increased care 
of their operatives. That of Marburg, for instance, brings in five 
and a half per cent. to the company for the capital spent upon it, 
and yet the men have a house and garden for less than four dol- 
lars—seven florins fifty kreutzers—a month! The married occu- 
pant can also in most cases let one of his rooms to an apprentice. 

This colony stands on an agreeable plateau along the right 
bank of the Drave. Both sides of the long streets present a 
wooden railing, hung about with creepers and showing flowers 
and foliage above. The buildings, commodious and simple, stand 
each in the middle of a large piece of ground. Each building is 
divided into four sets of rooms, and each set, independent within, 
has its outer door independent also, and opening on to its own 
share of garden, which is large enough to furnish the family with 
vegetables all the year round. Each set of rooms has its cellar. 
The employees are exceedingly attached to their city, and the 
keenest regret of a workman who has to leave the company is 
caused by the fact that he must at the same time quit so cheerful 
and convenient an abode. 

The beneficent measures adopted by the Sudbahn have been 
more or less imitated by the other railway companies of the em- 
pire ; ‘thus the men have no temptation to socialism or to political 
or religious contests, knowing that they would only be the losers 
by revolt or change. 

We have spoken of the loyalty of the people to their sove- 
reign, of the rural populations to an active and beneficent aris- 
tocracy, and of all classes (as a rule and where not infected by 
anti-Christian revolutionists) to the clergy. The root and foun- 
dation of this loyalty may be found in the sacredness of the family, 
and the dutiful respect for parental authority which is one of the 
chief causes of strength in the Austrian Empire. 

The traveller in Hungary is struck by the singular arrange- 
ment of its villages. The houses, long and low, présent an end 
only to the street. In this end are two narrow windows. The 
door opens into the court or garden which separates one house 
from the next. Often the houses are back to back, and the gar- 
dens between every two pairs separated by a wall; thus in many 
places the streets seem almost interminable from the long spaces 
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of wall intervening from one house to the next. The gardens are 


‘ kept closed to the passer-by. 


This arrangement is an exact picture of the independence and 
autonomy of each family, which has little in common with its 
neighbors, each house being a society complete in itself. 

The following custom is mentioned by M. Xavier Roux as in- 
dicative of the filial affection and obedience expected by the pa- 
rents, and commanded, under severe penalties, by the laws: 


“ We were present,” he says, “at a marriage in the mountains of Hun- 
gary. The bride was clothed in sombre garments, and her crown made of 
purple or red flowers and dark green leaves. At the moment of leaving the 
parental abode she began to weep. In vain her companions endeavored to 
console her; she continued to sob the whole of the long distance to the 
church and back again. The bridegroom walked at the head of the wed- 
ding guests, with his eyes cast down and a woful countenance ; the rest of 
the party, men and women alike, conforming the expression of their faces 
and demeanor to the same lugubrious air. 

“« This,’ I remarked, ‘is evidently a compulsory union, which both par- 
ties are unwilling to contract ; there is no gladness and thefe are no white 
flowers.’ 

“*On the contrary, monsieur,’ was the answer, ‘this marriage is one 
which both parties eagerly desire. Do not be troubled by these outbursts 
of grief: custom requires the betrothed thus to express their regret at 
quitting the homes of their youth,’” 


The solid organization of .the family rests on a double respect 
—that between husband and wife, and that of children to their pa- 
rents. “Our nation,” said a noble Austrian, “is not yet enfeebled by 
the goison of civil marriage.” Religious marriage is not only the 
surest safeguard of the mutual attachment of the father and 
mother, but also of filial respect. One expression of this respect, 
noticeable throughout the empire, is the deep and universal honor 
paid to the dead. On entering a church in Austria it is impos- 
sible not to remark the large portion of the edifice which is given 
up to the memory of the departed ; every slab of the pavement is 
often a tombstone, every pillar a mortuary monument, and every 
chapel a mausoleum. A nation which honors its dead remains 
faithful to its ancient traditions. On the other hand, one of the 
first acts of the French Revolution was to desecrate the tombs of 
Saint-Denis and scatter the remains of the departed kings, as a 
prelude to the murder of their descendant. 

It remains to say a few words on the parliamentary system as 
applied to Austria, and on the character of the revolution in that 
country. Modern progressionists are apt to overlook the fact that 
different countries often require different forms of government, and 
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that in nations of great diversity of race, customs, and ideas no 
single system can be expected to confer the same benefits or pro- 
duce the same results. The parliamentary system, fruitful of good, 
though not of unmixed good, in Great Britain, has produced 
great evils in Prussia, and is doing the same at this moment in 
Belgium ; and while it is in one country helpful to the promulga- 
tion of wise and good measures, in another it paralyzes, or goes 
far to paralyze, all healthful action. That the same may be said 
also of absolute and of republican government we need but, by way 
of proof, glance at Russia on the one hand and the South Ame- 
rican republics on the other, to say nothing of the arrogant and 
aggressive injustice which the present composition of the govern- 
ment in France enables it to perpetrate against the majority of 
the country as well as against its most sacred rights. 

Protected against despotism by its local liberties, Austria did 
not desire, nor does it even now understand, the new form of 
government imposed upon it by the agitation of a minority. The 
populations“of the various provinces of the empire cannot take in 
the idea of ministerial responsibility, and at the present moment 
regarding their monarch, as they regarded him twenty years 
ago, as their sole responsible legislator, they are often heard to 
exclaim with wonder and regret on the passing of the new laws: 
“It is surely strange that the emperor should have become a revo- 
lutionist !” 

There is in the Austrian people no love of parliamentary in- 
stitutions, but there ts an ardent love of communal and provincial 
Franchises, and for all which enables them freely to carry out their 
ancestral traditions. It was the full restoration of these rights 
which they desired in 1848, and which they still desire in 1880. 
The representatives of the Tyrol unceasingly repeat that only in 
the interest of the public peace do they submit to the laws elabo- 
rated by the Parliament at Vienna, but that they do not in any 
way soever recognize its power or its right to legislate in the name 
of the nationalities composing the Austrian Empire. The revo- 
lution, in fact, deceived the people, turning to the profit of this 
new régime, which favored the ambition of the few, the aspira- 
tions of the provinces for their ancient liberties. The Germans 
and Magyars aspired to power, and the revolution served their 
purpose. The parliamentary system makes the king a shield for 
the revolution. The laws it makes are promulgated by the sov- 
ereign, the persecutions it sets on foot are carried on by his 
agents, and the oppressive measures planned and imposed by it 
against its political adversaries are sanctioned by his power and: 
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enforced by his soldiers. Not one of these perils, not one of 
these wrongs, has been spared by the revolutionists against the 
dignity of their sovereign ; on the contrary, they have done their 
utmost to debase it, and in particular by organizing the most ini- 
quitous system for the return of deputies to parliament that has 
yet been invented. Into the details of this system we cannot now 
enter : we only give the results. 

In Austria the Slavs amount to sixteen millions, the Germans 
to only half this number, and yet the electoral majority is so con- 
trived as to belong inevitably to the Germans over the Slavs. 

In Hungary the Magyars are 5,153,000 in number, their com- 
mon adversaries (Slavs, 3,000,000; Germans, 1,850,000; Rouma- 
nians, 2,400,000) in all eight millions; and yet the electoral law 
makes these latter the minority of the kingdom.* This injustice 
is the more revolting from the fact that nearly all the commercial 
and industrial enterprise of the realm, whether in art, trade, or 
public works, is in the hands of the rejected races. Universal 
suffrage, which is the bane of France, would be the saving of 
Austria, where, under the new régime, the will of the people is 
a mockery, and the power of the sovereign, as a legislator, a lie. 

The deputies returned by this iniquitous system lost no time 
in showing themselves worthy of it. The educational laws were 
passed with the avowed purpose of “liberating the understand- 
ing from the yoke of clericalism,” besides other measures for 
cramping and restraining the action of the church. “The par- 
liamentary power as now exercised in the Austrian Empire, with 
its trickiness, its false legalities, and a mendacious idea of justice 
to which no man would dare to appeal in private affairs, appears 
to us the most active and dangerous power which has yet arisen 
against the future of the people of Austria; and this power, more 
than any other, makes its detestable influence felt even in the 
smallest hamlets in the extremities of the empire. Daily and 
hourly it fills the thoughts of the German, in whose hands it is 
an arm of oppression, and of the Slav who groans beneath it. 
The one strengthens himself in the hope of revolt, the other in 
his ideas of despotism ; all loyalty is departing from the political 
relations of the two races, and mutual hatred deepening in the 
hearts which ought to beat in harmony for the honor of their 
country.” 

And this is what the revolution has done for Austria. That 
the evil did not break out sooner was doubtless owing to the 
rigorous measures enforced by Prince Metternich against every 


* L’Autriche Hongrie, p. 195. 
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appearance or suspicion of revolutionary propagandism. But if 
his severities preserved the heart of the empire from the con- 
tamination which had invaded the other states of Europe, his 
policy was not strong enough to prevent outside its limits the 
plottings of the secret societies against his country. 

Nevertheless, in spite of her defeats and revolutions, in spite 
of the political charlatans who have tampered with her constitu- 
tion, this great empire, full of vitality and vigor, and devoted as 
ever to her hereditary rulers, still defies the prophecies of those 
politicians who in succession during the past fifty years have 
continued to predict her fall; and not only this, but the conclu- 
sion arrived at by those who study her closely from a Christian 
point of view is that, with regard to religion and loyalty, Aus- 
tria is the least disaffected country in Europe. 





A REVISION. 


I READ a legend, sweet and quaint, 
The other day, amid the faint 
Calm light of early dusk ; 

The story, odorous of musk, 
Smiled in a dust-bound, silent book 
Neglected in a lovers’ nook. 


Of course you know it: how he strove 
To shape the marble like his love 
That ancient sculptor ; how his hand, 
Guiding the chisel, like a wand, 

So perfect made the beautéeous whole 
Jove breathed in it his lady’s soul. 





The dainty myth in modern time 
Will serve to tell in careless rhyme: 
Our sculptor sneers there is no Jove; 
Science has made a myth of love ; 

So practical the race has grown, 
’Tis only Beauty's heart is stone. 
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THE CATALOGUES OF THE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
VATICAN LIBRARY.—II. 


Il. 


WHEN the Papal Curia removed the treasures of the Apostolic 
See from Italy into France the archives of records, diplomas, 
documents of all kinds, and the codices were transported first to 
Assisi and thence to Avignon. In 1327 John XXII. ordered an 
inventory to be made of them at Assisi; in 1336-39, 1367, 1369 au- 
thentic catalogues were compiled in Avignon,* the last of which 
was published by Muratori.t Renascent learning, however, then 
required new collections of books and of emended copies of an- 
cient works upon every subject, which were sought after with 
assiduous and intelligent sagacity by scholars of that noble age. 
All know the favor wherewith the Roman Pontiffs seconded the 
renewal of classical studies. In Avignon the popes had their 
private library,t and furnished it with classical books even, which 
were of great service to the learned, especially to Petrarch.§ 
The Antipope Benedict XIII. transferred a great portion of the 
pontifical library of Avignon and of the archives to the castle of 
Peniscola in Catalonia; the catalogue of the manuscripts convey- 
ed thither in 1408 is preserved in the Latin Codex 5156A of the 
National Library of Paris. At the close of the great schism of 
the West a large number of those codices were not brought back 
to Rome, but given to the college founded at Toulouse by Car- 
dinal Peter de Foix, senior, known as the Fuxiense, and finally lost 
and dispersed in the seventeenth century.| The celebrated Am- 
brose Traversari, in 1432, speaks of this despoiled library of the 
pope, then in Rome, as well furnished with Greek codices, but 
almost entirely wanting in rare books, so dear to that sagacious 
seeker after lost works. 

The damages sustained by the ancient library of the Apostolic 
See and by that of Avignon were splendidly repaired by Nicho- 
las V., 1447, who instituted for the use of the entire court that 


* See Gaetano Marini, Historical Memoirs of the Archives of the Holy See, cap. 6, 7 (edited 
by Mai, together with the history of the Bibl. Ottoboniana by Ruggieri; and Lacmmer, Monum, 
Vat. hist. eccl. sec. XVI, illustrantia, append, i.) 

+ Muratori, Antiguitat., vi. p, 76 et seq. 

tSee Delisle, Le Cabinet des MSS. de la bibl. imp., i. p. 486 etseq. Cf. nv, gén, des MSS. 
Srangais de la bibl, nat, i. p. ev., evi. 

§ See Petrarche, De rebus fam., epist. xii, 5 (ed. Fracassetti, ii, p, 182), 

| See Delisle, 1. c. 
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celebrated library which contemporaries, especially the publisher 
Vespasiano Fiorentino, lauded to the skies. John Tortelli com- 
piled the catalogue of its contents, which unfortunately is lost, 
and styles it omnium que fuerunt prestantissimam, since, to provide 
it with the lost works of classical and of sacred antiquity, erudite 
and experienced men were sent at enormous expense ad diver- 
sas extremasque mundi partes.* Calixtus III. was accused of dis- 
persing the literary treasures collected by his glorious prede- 
cessor. The accusaticn has been recently examined into and 
judgment passed upon it with equal learning and impartiality by 
Eugene Miintz, historian of the arts at the court of the popes in 
the fifteenth century.t We have here, in Cod. Vat. 3959, the au- 
thentic catalogue of the codices of Nicholas V., found in the palace 
by his successor, Calixtus III., and preserved by his orders, 
which M. Miintz will probably publish before we do. t 

The great undertaking which redounds to the glory of Nicho- 
las V. was brought to completion by Sixtus IV., who gave stable 
form to the pudlic Palatine Library distinct from the secre¢-—that 
is, from the archives and from the private library of the pontiff 
in the Vatican Palace. This was classified according to-subject- 
matter and to authors; and Demetrius Lucense, under the orders 
of Platina, compiled a magnificent catalogue thereof, of which we 
have the original and more than one ancient copy. The famous 
bibliographer of Jena, John Burcard Struvius, possessed a copy 
of this catalogue, from which he published extracts.§ Other 
catalogues were compiled under Innocent VIII. and Leo X.; 
and during the fifteenth and in the early years of the six- 
teenth centuries not only was the use of the Vatican codices con- 
ceded to frequenters of the library, but the codices were even 
lent out to private individuals at their residences. This is proved 
by authentic registers and autograph receipts of codices then lent 
to students—notable documentary evidence of the culture and of 
the studiousness of the Roman court in that classic age. 

Rome being sacked by the army of the Constable of Bour- 
bon in 1527, the Vatican Library had its share of the general 


* See Tortelli, Comm. Grammatice de orthographia, Tarvisii, 1477,in procemio, Cf. Vespa- 
siani, Vita di Nicolo V., and Giannozzo Manetti, Vita Nicolai V, in Muratori, Scriptor. rer. 
ital., xxv. p. 282, iii, p. ii. p. 926. 

+See Mintz, ‘‘ L’Héritage de Nicolas V.,” in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1877, p. 423 et 
seq. Cf. Von Reumont in Archivio Jt., ii. ser. viii. p. 134. 

ySee Mintz, 1. c. p. 423, note 2, 

§ See Iugler, Bibi. hist. litt. cutus primas lineas duxit, B. G. Struvius, Jenz, 1754, p. 284. 
In the Dresden Library. Cod. C, 253 (E), a copy thereof is preserved in the handwriting of W. 
E, Tenzel, entitled Catalogus bibl. Vat. ante C.C, et amplius annos concinnatus et ex MS, 
codice descriptus a 1686, 
VOL, XXXII.—4 
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damage, and lost the catalogues, which were, however, recover- 
ed.* A new catalogue of the manuscripts was compiled jussu ct 
industria Cardinalis S. Crucis—that is, of Cervini, afterwards Pope 
Marcellus II.;+ it was published in three large volumes under 
the pontificates of Paul III. and Julius III.{ These volumes 
served for the common use of the pudlic as well as secret libraries 
and of the learned throughout the sixteenth and in the beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries,$ until the completion of the first 
six volumes of the present great catalogue, whose history is sum- 
med up in preceding pages. The compilation of this new inven- 
tory had been rendered necessary by the ever-increasing biblio- 
graphic wealth of the library. Pius. IV. ordered Panvinius to 
collect books in every language.j Amongst the new acquisitions 
during the latter half of the sixteenth century are the manuscripts 
of Colocci, of the Manuzii, of the above-named Panvinius, and 
the valuable codices, as well as the impressions with manuscript 
marginal notes, bequeathed by will by Fulvius Orsini. Orsini 
had himself compiled a catalogue of his beloved treasure, and 
it is preserved in the Codex Vat. 7205; authors have recently 
spoken of its value and called for its publication.§ But neither 
Orsini nor others then dreamed of publishing similar catalogues. 
Nor is mention made of them in books descriptive of the new lo- 
cation provided by Sixtus V. for the Apostolic Library, of the 
splendid building erected for its reception, of its literary wealth, 
and of the measures decreed to ensure its being cared for and in- 
.creased. 
Already prior to Sixtus V., in the brief pontificate of the learn- 
-ed Marcellus II. (twenty-two days), and then in that of Paul IV., 
his immediate successor, 1555, the celebrated Vatican printing- 
press had been annexed to the library. The popes, too, had insti- 
tuted the office of proof-readers to ensure the accurate printing of 
the ancient sacred texts and of the Fathers.** These proof-readers 
watched with special care over the emendation of the manuscript 
-copies by the Vatican Greek copyists employed morning and 


* See B, Gasparoni, Letters and Arts, appendix to t. ii. p. 119 et seq. 
+ Cod, Vat. 3946, which, through error of modern authors, is cited as containing the catalogue 
Of the Vatican Library compiled by order of Bessarion, a catalogue which never existed, 

t Cod, Vat. 3967-69. 

§ See Greith, Spict7, Vat., p. 6. 

| Rinaldi, Ann., a. 1564, § 53. 

{ Beltrani, in the Archives of the Roman Society of Native History, 1878, p, 186; therein the 
codex cited is erroneously numbered 7250, I have somewhere read that the Vatican Codex 6477 
contains a catalogue by Fulvius Orsini, whilst it is in reality an index of prohibited books. 

#* Rocca, Bibl. Vat., p. 56; Polidori, Vite Marcelli 7/.,p. 125. Regarding the office of proof- 
readers, see Marini, Arcizatr?, ii. p. 305. 
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evening in transcribing the ancient texts which were wanting to 
the library, or in making new copies of those which were falling 
to pieces from age. From the research after, and the special 
study of, the Greek codices arose apparently the idea of their di- 
vulgation by means of indexes and catalogues. The library of 
the Senate of Augsburg, in the sixteenth century, was esteemed 
rich in literary treasures, and an outline of a very concise cata- 
logue of Greek codices was published anonymously in that city 
in 1575, and generally attributed to the celebrated Jerome Wolf ;* 
later it was quadruplicated by David Hoeschel in 1595.¢ These 
are perhaps the first zxcunabula the history whereof I am delin- 
eating in outline. Manuscript copies of the Vatican Greek cata- 
logues were multiplied in the. sixteenth century, and were pos- 
sessed by the libraries of the Escurial,t the Royal and the Colber- 
tine of Paris,§ that of the Queen of Sweden,| the Slusiana in 
Rome, and others. Father Anthony Possevin, in his Apparatus 
sacer—edition of Cologne (a. 1608)—first collected and published a 
series of catalogues of Greek codices of the principal libraries, in 
truth somewhat imperfect ; still, that of the, Vatican Library is 
comprised in it, and was later republished by Spitzel.** Not long 
after (1636) Kircher published the catalogue of the Coptic codices, 
and in the second half of the same century (1675-93) Bartolocci 
published that of the Hebrew codices.t+ That was but little in 
proportion to the enormous manuscript treasures of the Vatican 
Library, more than redoubled by the Palatine, Urbino, and Alex- 
andrine collections, and to the twenty volumes of catalogues and 
of indexes compiled in the seventeenth century, as has been al- 
ready narrated. But the times, the drift of study, and the in- 
ducements to the entire publication of catalogues of codices of ° 
the larger collections did not seem propitious.. Towards the mid- 
dle of the last-named century compilations were begyn of the 
catalogues of the minor libraries, which could more readily be 
described in full. In Italy anotable example was given by Toma- 
sini in the Bibliotheca Patavina MSS., and later in the Bibliotheca 
Veneta MSS., both published at Udine in 1639 and 1650. 


* See Spitzelii, Sacra 761. arcana retecta, p. 1 et seq: 
+ Hoeschelii, Catalogus codd. graec, tn bibl, reip, Augusta Vindelicorum, a. 1595. 
¢ Mader, De 5267., second ed. p. 124. : 
§ Cod, Reg. aii, Colb. Reg. 5135. See Montfaucon, Bibi, b:0/., p. 4 et seq. 101; Blume, 
St, Ital., iii, p. 103. 
| Cod, Vat. Reg. 562, 1598, 1994. 
 Montfaucon, 1, c. p. 176 
** Spitzelii, 1. c. p. 253 et seq. 
++ See Assemani, 275/. apost, codd, MSS, catal.,t. i. pref. c. i. 
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III. 


In the latter half of the seventeenth century the Cesarian Libra. 
ry of Vienna was possibly the first amongst the greater libraries to 
have its full descriptive catalogue, compiled by Lambecius, who be- 
gan to print it in 1665 ; it was continued by Nessel in 1690.° In de- 
fault of printed catalogues of the several libraries of codices an 
attempt was made to provide general collections of compendiums 
of the manuscript inventories. The leader of this move in bib- 
liography was Sandero, who in 1641 and 1644 published his two 
volumes of the Bibliotheca Belgica manuscripta. Bernard arrang- 
ed in two large volumes the classic collection, Catologi librorum 
MSS. Anglia et Hibernia in unum collecti, Oxoniz, 1697. Montfau- 
con sought to do far more, and, comprehending in his vast mind 
and untiring industry all known libraries, he conceived the plan of 
the Bibliotheca bibliothecarum manuscripta—that is, the compendium 
or the excerpta of all the catalogues of codices ofall libraries. This 
work embraced naturally that of the Vatican Library ; and he was 
conceded the free use and examination of all the volumes of cata- 
logues compiled inthe course of the seventeenth century.. Mont- 
faucon made copious extracts not only from the seven volumes 
already existing of the Latin catalogue properly known as Vati- 
canus, but also from the most ancient catalogues and from the 
Greek indexes. He published an old catalogue of the library 
of the Queen of Sweden (Alessandrina), and that of the codices 
of Petavius, which, from its series of antiquated numbers, impeded 
and confused rather than furthered research, and was the cause of 
errors. He paid no attention to the Palatine and Urbino collec- 
tions. 

But the Bibliotheca bibliothecarum, when published in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, could not suffice for the re- 
quirements of the erudite, nor respond to the progress of the 
bibliography of manuscripts. Amongst the most cultivated na- 
tions preparations were begun to publish the several catalogues 
of the best collections of codices of every-language. The cata- 
logue of the Vatican-Palatine Greek codices, by Sylburg, was 
then published in Frankfort, 1702. Rome was not slow to join 
in this. Joseph Simon Assemani, in 1719-1728, published the 
three volumes of the Bibliotheca orientalis Clementino-Vaticana, 
the result of the notable treasure of codices collected by himself 
in the East and secured for the Vatican Library through the pro- 
vident munificence of the learned pontiff, Clement XI., who also 
presented to the library the Greek codices of the famous A®neas 
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Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II. Innocent XIII., successor to 
Clement XI., in 1721 began preparations for printing an ample 
catalogue of all the codices of every language. The work was 
continued in 1736;* from 1756 to 1759, thanks to the encour- 
agement of Benedict XIV., were compiled and published the first 
three volumes of the Catalogus Bibliothece Apostolice Vaticane co- 
dicum MSS. in tres partes distributus ; in quarum prima orientalis, al- 
tera grect, tertia latini, italict aliorumque europeorum tdiomatum co- 
dices, ed. Steph. Evodius et Joseph Simon Assemani. This entire 
gigantic catalogue was to fill twenty volumes, describing non modo 
scriptorum nomina ac singulorum voluminum argumenta, sed ca quoque 
que pre cetercs conspicua notatuque digna in codicibus occurrunt.+ The 
magnificent programme of the Assemani, sanctioned by the sol- 
emn approbation of Benedict XIV., published in separate parts and 
praised by the learned of every nation, ¢ was adapted to the taste of 
the age and to the designs of contemporary authors of similar 
works. But if some were happily enabled to complete the like 
interminable catalogues of other notable libraries—as, for exam- 
ple, was the good fortune of Bandini in Florence—yet, viewing the 
immense mass of the Vatican codices, the undertaking and the 
design of the Assemani were disproportionate to human strength, 
nor could the longest life suffice to bring them to completion. 
It came to pass, therefore, that the first ten folios of volume iv. 
having been consumed in the unexpected fire of 1768, the Asse- 
mani lost heart; and that deplorable misfortune, the great age of 
the compilers, the difficulty of finding other scholars who might 
worthily succeed them in their task, and, finally, the political 
troubles of the close of the last century and of the beginning of 
this, interrupted the well-advanced publication of the Vatican 
catalogues. 


IV. 


In the present century Mai, desiring to resume in some mea- 
sure the great undertaking of the Assemani, published in the 
large volumes of his Scriptorum veterum nova collectio the supple- 
ments containing the codices of Oriental tongues. He issued in 
a separate volume the catalogue of the Egyptian papyri of the 
Vatican Library, Rome, 1825. Recent writers assert that Mai 
published in 1833 the first volume of the Greek catalogue pre- 
pared by the Assemani.§ In reality we neither possess the pre- 


* See Leipz. gel. Zertung, a. 1735, Pp. 401. + Assemani, I. c, t. i, p. xv. 


t See Acta erud. Lat, supplem.,t. viii. p. 2. § See Bethmann in Pertz, Archiv., xii, p. 215. 
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paratory studies upon the Greek codices made by the Assemani, 
nor did Mai publish any Greek catalogue whatever. The false 
report above named proves that he had manifested some such in. 
tention ; and in his time the learned Hellenist, Jerome Amati, re- 
vised and completed the Greek catalogues and indexes of Leo 
Allatius. But the great discoverer of.so many inedited works 
had not time to devote to the editing of Greek and Latin cata- 
logues. He published in Rome, and almost wholly from the Va- 
tican codices, his famous collection of ten enormous volumes 
Scriptorum veterum, as many Classicorum Auctorum, and the like 
number of the Spictlegium romanum ; and when his untimely death 
ended his active life he had already in press the volumes of the 
Vatican Greek Bible and volume viii. of the Nova patrum biblio. 
theca. His papers, which are preserved in the Vatican Library, 
contain plans, material, and notes for the completion of the last- 
mentioned gigantic collection in some twelve or fourteen vol- 
umes. He left entirely to those who were to come after him the 
care of compiling and publishing catalogues. 

Meanwhile the Vatican catalogues were specially studied by 
foreigners, principally by Germans. Frederic Blume, who ex- 
plored the libraries of Rome, 1821-22, published long notices of 
the Vatican Library and of its catalogues ;* he was followed 
by Greith, who ‘pointed out the codices relating to ancient Ger- 
man literature.t In 1854 Louis Bethmann examined, page by 
page, all the volumes of the Vatican catalogues, and copied thence 
the titles of all documents anywise relating to the history of 
Germany.t D. Bede Dudik did the same with regard to the 
history of Bohemia and of Moravia.§ Similar labors diffused 
abroad the renown of the Vatican catalogues and of their value, 
and still further increased the universal desire for the speedy 
publication of a complete edition of them. 

We have already dwelt at length upon the labor undertaken 
and brought to completion in later years to classify and index all 
the still unexamined codices of the Vatican Library, thereby add- 
ing to the ancient catalogues several new volumes of manuscript 
inventories. No less care and attention were devoted to the 
printed matter, which, by reason of its change of location to the 
Sala Borgia, the purchase of the library of the lamented Car- 


* Blume, J/er Jtalicum, iii. pp. 13-114, iv. pp. 264-283; Bibl. librorum MSS. italica, p. 125 
et seq. 

t Greith, Spicilegium Vaticanum : Beitrage zur nahern Kenntniss der Vatikanischen Bib- 
liotheh fiir deutsche Poesie des Mittelalters, Fravenfelt, 1838. 
} Bethmann in Pertz, Archiv., 1. c. pp. 201-374. 
§ Dudik, /ter. Rom., Vienna, 1855, pp. 122-294. 
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dinal Mai, and of other collections brought from Germany, re- 
quired an almost entirely recompiled catalogue; twelve volumes 
had already been prepared for the press. Likewise the zxcunabula 
of the Vatican Printing-Press and the precious editions of the Aldi 
had been accurately catalogued in four large volumes. All was 
ready for the resumption of the much-desired general publica- 
tion of the Vatican catalogues of manuscripts, from which, as had 
already been done for the history of Germany and of Austria, ex- 
tracts and fragments were being culled relative to other histories 
and subjects.* The wisdom of the present reigning Pontiff, from 
the early days of his pontificate, animated the officials of the 
Apostolic Library to renewed activity in literary labors. The 
eminent librarian of the Holy Roman Church, Cardinal Pitra, the 
worthy successor of Cardinal Mai and of his glory as a discoverer 
of priceless inedited texts, forthwith proposed to Leo XIII. an 
undertaking honorable to his pontificate and suitable to the pre- 
sent time; the enterprise was at once decreed, and has been al- 
ready inaugurated. 

The present system of the most competent and approved 
compilers of similar catalogues, as I have already stated, differs 
widely from that of their predecessors of the last century, which 
has been proved by experience to be interminable. In like man- 
ner the commission now appointed to publish the Vatican cata- 
logues have determined to abandon the system of the Assemani, 
and to adopt the more simple method now become, as it were, 
classic in such works and general descriptions of manuscripts. 
The accurate catalogues alréady existing in the Vatican Library 
will form the basis of the edition, whence every superfluity will 
be retrenched and every want supplied; all the codices will be 
examined one by one, and confronted with the description given 
of them by our predecessors. Such is, in substance, the pro- 
gramme of the. present undertaking, wholly in conformity with 
the present state and requirements of bibliographic science rela- 
tive to extensive collections of manuscripts. 


* Vincent Forcella is now publishing a catalogue of Vatican codices concerning the history 
of Rome, the first volume of which has been lately issued by the Brothers Bocca. The French 
School of Rome, in its celebrated Biblioth2gue, commenced a series of Notices sur divers MSS. 
de la Bibl. Vaticane, two essays whereof have been already published. One is an interest- 
ing article by the learned Elie Berger upon the writings of Richard le Poitevin ; the other the 
catalogue of the Greek codices of Pius II., compiled by the illustrious Abbé Duchesne, Of the 
latter codices, however, the library possessed from the time of Clement XI. an accurate catalogue, 
with alphabetical index, in the volume of that of the Greek codices of the library of the Queen 
of Sweden ; Duchesne was in error when stating that no description of the manuscripts of Pius 
Il, existed in the Vatican Library. 


‘ 
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Besides its books the Vatican Library possesses rich cabinets 
and various collections of ancient articles, of the middle ages as 
well as specimens of modern art. 

The delineation of the history of the Vatican catalogues has 
resulted, as it were, in an outline of that of the Vatican Library 
itself. But although many have written, still, as the illustrious 
Baron von Reumont affirms, it is the general desire to possess a 
complete and critical history of the library, enriched with docu- 
ments connecting its vicissitudes with the literary annals of the 
Eternal City.* The writer has for long years busied himself with 
collecting the material for this interesting work, more particular- 
ly relating to the first centuries, to the origin and the contents of 
the scrinia and of the libraries of the Apostolic See prior to their 
deplorable dispersion during the middle ages. The publication 
of the Vatican catalogues will furnish an excellent opportunity to 
make known the result, be it what it may, of said studies. One 
of the grandest and most glorious epochs, in the history of the 
Vatican Library will be that of the pontificate of Leo XIII., who, 
inheriting the generous and wise love of liberal studies of Nicho- 
las V., of Sixtus IV., of Clement XI., and of Benedict XIV., free- 
ly opens to all the use of the literary treasures of the Apostolic 
See, collected through the munificence of his illustrious predeces- 
sors. And if Nicholas V. and Sixtus IV. were the founders of 
the public Vatican Library, Leo XIII. will nobly crown their 
work with the publication im extenso of its inestimable cata- 
logues. 





A BOOKSELLER’S ADVERTISEMENT. 


THERE is nothing so important to humanity as to know its desti- 
nation. 
Pamphlet containing full particulars for sale at Ten Cents. 
—Schiller. 


* Archivio Storico Italiano, new series, t. viii. p. 142. 
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A DISH OF DIPLOMACY.* 


THE relations of the United States with foreign powers are 
constantly increasing in intimacy .and importance. Indeed, it is 
safe to say that there exists no state to-day whose foreign re- 
lations are so far-reaching and general. Its only possible rival in 
this respect is the great commercial power of Great Britain; but 
Great Britain’s interests are largely centred on its own colonies. 
The republic of the United States, now a leading power in the 
world, has this advantage over all other powers: its foreign rela- 
tions are eminently peaceful and progressive. It stands severely 
aloof from all their internal complications, and its geographical 
position sustains it in this. It is a great, an inexhaustible store- 
house for the necessaries of life; it has in abundance the means 
of securing life’s luxuries ; its soil is still, to a vast extent, a virgin 
field for the exercise and reward of human energy and activity. 
It would be impossible to depict in a brief compass the natural 
and commercial advantages that this fresh, unexhausted continent 
presents to the world over all other living nations. On the other 
hand, its political system and form of government are such as to 
favor the highest activity and energy of the individual. He isa 
free unit in a free state. The demands of the government on his 
services are only such as are needed to carry on the necessary 
business of government. 

This is the new power that is now entering so freely into the 
world’s life ; and it needs the bare statement only of the facts enume- 
rated to show the vast influence it is destined to wield over human 
affairs, more especially in their present troubled and complicated 
condition. Europe may be said to have spent the present and 
the last century in dynastic or, international strife, and it is as far 
from even the hope of permanent peace as ever. The peoples, 
weary of the never-ending struggle, seek issue from their trou- 
bles in revolt. Industry droops and commerce dwindles, but 
wars and rumors of war and ever-increasing burdens go on; 
while over across the ocean is a great continent inviting them to 
its shores, to a peaceful soil and a land literally flowing with milk 
and honey. | 


With foreign relations of this kind, ever widening and deepen- 
* Papers relating to the Forcign Relations of the United States, transmitted to Congress, 


with the Annual Message of the President, December 1, 1879. Washington: Government 
Printing-Office. 1879. 
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ing, it is of vast importance that this nation of forty millions of 
people be rightly represented among foreign states. The foreign 
service of the United States is not without illustrious names— 
men who were at once an honor to the country that sent them 
abroad and honored for their own worth by the countries to 
which they were sent. It is to be hoped that as the republic 
advances in wealth, population, and power the race of men fit to 
represent it among foreign peoples is not dying out. Judging, 
however, by the diplomatic correspondence of several years past, 
one must arrive at the conclusion that either the men capable of 
fitly representing this great republic and people abroad have 
died out, or they are kept in severe obscurity at home. So much 
is this the case that the question is frequently mooted in the 
public press, and by men competent to judge on the matter: What 
is the use of our diplomatic service? Under present aspects it 
seems, on the whole, devised to reward local activity in the po- 
litical campaigns at home. The consequence is that a set of men 
are sent abroad as foreign ministers with about as clear an idea of 
the important duties of their office as they would have in takjng 
up aclass in Sanskrit. Most of them can hardly be dignified 
with the poor title of mediocrity. It is one thing to make an ef- 
fective stump-speech in one’s district, or to be a successful sugar 
or leather merchant. It is another thing to take such a man off 
his stump, or away from his leather and his sugar, and send him 
to London or Berlin, to Paris or Vienna, to protect, among men 
trained in diplomacy by severe service and long and close con- 
tact with public affairs and pubiic men, the interests of this 
country, as well as to derive advantage to it from any opportuni- 
ties that may occur or that a statesman can sometimes create. 
The truth is, we have no diplomatic service worthy of the 
name. Men nowadays are sent abroad pretty much haphazard. 
Each in turn is more or less of an experiment. Americans have 
not yet quite got over the idea that they are competent to under- 
take at the shortest possible notice any position calling forth hu- 
man skill, wit, and activity, no matter how incongruous for such 
a position a man’s antecedents. and previous sarroundings may 
have been. It issocommon here at home for one to have run the 
gamut of occupations and attained to eminent success at the end 
that we are apt to carry confidence in ourselves too far, and ar- 
rive at that pitch of ignorance where a man does not see that he 
is out of order and out of place. At all events there can be no 
question about the main fact: that if this country is to be repre- 
sented at all among foreign peoples and powers, it is not too 
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much to demand that it be represented by gentlemen, if not of 
diplomatic training, at least of cultivated intelligence, of some 
knowledge of the world and of society, and with very clear ideas | 
as to their duties and the exact object of their mission. It would 
be fitting, also, that they had a fair knowledge of the people and of 
the people’s language to whom they are sent—of their history, 
customs, mode of thought and life. This would remove the pos- 
sible harshness of first intercourse, prevent the annoying mistakes 
that sometimes occur through ignorance or misapprehension, and 
open doors that would otherwise remain coldly sealed. But that 
is a question, and surely a serious One, for the mert in charge of 
state affairs to consider. If anything could quicken a Secretary 
of State to the necessity of overhauling the foreign office it would 
certainly be a perusal of the last published volume of correspon- 
dence from our diplomatic agents abroad. 

One of our ministers has recently returned from Belgium and 
freely unfolded himself to a reporter of the New York Tribune 
(July 24). The interview, though brief, is interesting, and charac- 
teristic of the style of man too often entrusted with the charge of 
important public affairs : 

“Colonel William C. Goodloe, of Kentucky, late United States Minister 
Resident at Brussels, has returned home in time to take an active part in 
the political campaign. He resigned his post in Belgium because he did 
not wish to remain longer away from his own country. In conversation 
with a 7rzbunz reporter at the National Republican Committee rooms the 
other day he said he thought two years long enough for an American to 
spend in Europe, unless he is content to drop out of the current of affairs at 
home. Colonel Goodloe found life at Brussels very agreeable, so far as its 
social features are concerned. The diplomatic corps is made up of able 
men. Belgium is considered by all the European governments as an ex- 
cellent point for observing what is going forward in the whole field of di+ 
plomacy, and they send first-class men to look after their interests there. 
Colonel Goodloe speaks in high terms of the intelligence of King Leopold, 
his interest in scientific matters and in the welfare of the people. The 
government, he says, is as free and liberal as that of England, the ministry 
being responsible to the legislative body, and the king being bound by the 
constitution to select ministers representing the views of the majority. 
The political questions which divide the people chiefly concern the schools, 
which one party wishes to separate from the influence of the clergy—a mea- 
sure strongly resisted by the other. Colonel Goodloe’s experience with re- 
gard to the expense of living in Europe was the same as that of most of our 
diplomatic representatives. He found it necessary to spend about twice 
the amount of his salary in order to live in a style befitting his position, 
and to keep on a footing of social equality with his colleagues representing 
other countries, and to return the hospitalities they extended him.” 


Thus it will be seen that because this diplomatist “thought 
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two years long enough for an American to spend in Europe, un- 
less he is content to drop out of the current of affairs at home,” 
_the ministry at Brussels is left vacant until a successor worthy of 
stepping into the shoes of Mr. Goodloe can be found. This will 
be an extremely difficult task, as it is impossible to measure fully 
the importance of Mr. Goodloe’s communications to the Secre- 
tary of State. What could be more deeply interesting than his 
opening letter, dated January 2, 1879? 


“ The customary New Year's receptions,” he informs Secretary Evarts, 
“were yesterday in this city almost universally observed, the central point 
of interest beir'g, of course, the one held at the palace. The ladies of the 
diplomatic corps were received by the queen on the evening of the 31st. 
At noon of the 1st the chiefs of missions, with their secretaries and at- 
tachés, were received by their majesties the king and queen. Afterwards, 
in the order named, were received the senators and representatives, the 
judiciary, the officers of the army, the garde-civique, and citizens for whom 
permission had been previously obtained. 

“ All countries having ministers at this court were represented, save that 
of England, whose officers remained away on account of the recent death 
of the Princess Alice. An order temporarily suspending the court mourn- 
ing for this occasion was considered sufficient absolution by the rest of 


us. 


Now, it is impossible to exaggerate the dignity and worth to 
the state ofan epistle of this kind, which is destined to go down 
in the country’s archives from generation unto generation. This 
eminent member of “ the rest of us” goes on to observe: 


“As is their majesties’ custom, they talked briefly with each of the 
ministers, beginning with that one longest accredited to this court, and 
closing with the latest arrival. Fortunately, however, the proper estimate 
of a country’s worth and greatness depends neither upon the rank nor 
length of service of its representative.” 


After this keen thrust at “the rest of them” Mr. Goodloe 
graciously remembers that there was present a representative of 
the United States, and informs Mr. Evarts that “the king to me 
was as cordial and gracious in his manner and language as pos- 
sible, and it gives me great pleasure to make known to you his 
kindly expressions.” These he gives and closes his letier. 

In the course of his second letter, dated March 10, Mr. Good- 
loe throws off a little of his diplomatic reserve and hauteur, and 
becomes extremely confidential and proportionately entertaining. 


“In the course of a short conversation with the king,” writes Mr. Good- 
loe, “while in attendance at a ball held at the palace recently, in reply to 
an incidental remark of mine that the United States seemed now to be en- 
tering upon a more prosperous state than it had enjoyed prior to specie re- 
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sumption, his majesty said: ‘I am very glad to hear it; you know well my 
feelings towards your country ; I wish it the greatest prosperity and ad- 
vancement, and strongly hope that commerce may increase between the 
two countries.’ 

“It is not uncharitable to conclude that while his majesty may not be 
adverse to Belgians purchasing goods from the United States, yet his great 
desire is that the balance of trade should be in favor of his own country. 
As a similar feeling is doubtless likewise entertained by the United States, 
it is essential that a healthy impetus should be given to commerce first, and 


_ then the country enjoy the greater benefit that may be the better entitled 


to it.” 


The last sentence is diplomatically obscure in its meaning ; 
but doubtless it is intended to mean something. Mr. Goodloe 
proceeds to make some observations on the prospects of Ameri- 
can trade with Belgium, which are in the main judicious enough, 
though given in a free and easy style that is quite exhilarating, 
though not exactly after the manner of either Talleyrand or Lord 
Chesterfield. “ A man entering a store here,” he writes, “and of- 
fering to sell goods by sample, would be at once pronounced an 
escaped lunatic; but when orders are once given to a manufac- 
turer they are continued from year to year and not changed save 
for very good cause.” He insists that a travelling agent’s “ know- 
ledge of the language should be thorough, so that he may have 
his subject always at his tongue’s end. But, above all, merchants 
should be cautioned against sending a ‘smart,’ ‘sharp’ fellow on 
their business.” . 

Austro-Hungary being one of the leading European powers, 
it is only natural to expect that the republic should be well re- 
presented there. Mr. John A. Kasson is the American minister 
at the court of Vienna. He is not at all the same kind of man as 
Mr. William Cassius Goodloe. Mr. Kasson has a weakness for 
skimming the turbid surface of European politics, and giving Mr. 
Evarts the benefit of observations that are rarely profound and 
not always correct. As a consequence his communications are 
marked by voluminous asterisks, significant of great gaps. It is 
amusing to note how Mr. Evarts strives to keep Mr. Kasson to 
the practical business of the legation, which has little to do with 
European politics properly so called, but rather with matters af- 
fecting trade and commerce, and the mutual relations of the two 
countries in this respect. But Mr. Kasson will not be held, and 
flies eff into the vague field of speculation at the faintest oppor- 
tunity. ‘ 

By the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin Austria was charged 
with the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. She marched 
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her troops into those districts. A party in Hungary was averse 
to the expedition and created some difficulty at the outset. 


“In Hungary,” writes Mr. Kasson (October 27, 1878), “the finance 
minister, an able and popular man, refused to undertake the work of pro- 
viding for the additional expenses resulting from the occupation of Bosnia, 
and resigned.” 


It is surely scarcely a mark either of ability or patriotism to 
thwart one’s government at a delicate crisis in affairs,and by way 
of preventing its fulfilling a solemn engagement even by force of 
arms. Mr. Kasson, if he thought it necessary, might easily have 
stated the fact of the resignation without extending his benedic. 
tion to the obstructive minister. Committal expressions of this 
kind are frequent in his communications. It is a minister’s busi- 
ness to state facts, not to take sides in matters where his govern- 
ment has no immediate concern. Treating of the commercial 
relations between Austria and Italy (Re/ations, p. 41), he writes: 

“So sharp was the contest with Italy (toward whom Austria still appears 

to retain some feeling of offended superiority),” etc. 
What in the world has Mr. Kasson to do with Austria's “ of- 
fended superiority?” He confesses to having been caught nap. 
ping by the French ambassador, M. Teisserenc de Bort, who 
paid him a long visit and pumped Mr. Kasson to his heart's 
content respecting the prospects of bringing about a commercial 
treaty between the United States and France “by which mutual 
special tariff concessions should be secured.” 

“ Supposing at the time,” says Mr. Kasson, “that it was a chance topic 

of conversation, I spoke fully of what I believed to be the sentiments of 
my countrymen, and of my personal opinions on the subject.” 
He afterwards discovered that the French ambassador's visit 
was by no means an idle one, but intended to elicit just the infor- 
mation that Mr. Kasson cheerfully volunteered. It is quite possi- 
ble that no great harm was done one way or the other. But Mr. 
Kasson’s tendency is towards gratuitous effusiveness, and occa- 
sions might easily arise that would convert this amiable quality 
into a serious danger to the interests that Mr. Kasson is sent es- 
pecially to guard. He transmits valuable information when he 
suppresses himself and his love for advising the home govern- 
ment, and consents to sink his views in order to deal with plain 
matters of fact. . 

Of our ministers at London and Paris little is to be said, for 
they, fortunately perhaps, afford small opportunity for notice. 
The chief event in French politics on which Mr. Noyes was 
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called to comment was the fall of President MacMahon—an event 
at the time of international import. Mr. Noyes’ communication 
on the subject occupies about a little more than a page of the 
published correspondence. Mr. Noyes at least does not sin on 
the side of superfluousness, as do many of his colleagues. They 
sometimes convert very small mole-hills into very large moun- 
tains; Mr. Noyes only sees a mole-hill in a mountain. At the 
same time the facts he does state he states dispassionately. Mr. 
Welsh’s letters from London are chiefly confined to decisions in 
the courts, circular letters, and newspaper extracts. Mr. Welsh 
returned home, and Mr. Hoppin took charge of the legation 
until the appointment of a minister to fill Mr. Welsh’s place. Mr. 
Hoppin continued Mr. Welsh’s practice of transmitting to Secre- 
tary Evarts copious clippings from various English newspapers 
on every kind of subject from the question of fisheries to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s speech at Aylesbury, Lord Derby’s and Mr. Cross’s 
at Southport, and Lord Salisbury’s at Manchester in defence of 
the Beaconsfield administration. 

There are only two letters from Mr. Bayard Taylor, one giv- 
ing the law against the Social-Democrats, the other relating to 
the German Fisheries Society. Mr. Taylor, who died at his post, 
was succeeded by Mr. Andrew D. White, President of Cornell 
University. A comment on Mr. White’s despatches is reserved 
for another portion of this article. 

There is one other important mission calling for attention 
here, and that is the legation at Brazil, where Mr. Henry Hil- 
liard is minister. Mr. Hilliard is, not to put too fine a point on 
it, a little gushing, and rather more effusive, with less substance 
and point, than Mr. Kasson. Mr. Hilliard seems to labor under 
the impression that he was sent abroad not so much to care for 
and advance strictly American interests as what are called “ Ame- 
rican ideas.” He would, if he could, convert Brazil to republi- 
canism, though it is hard for any sane man to admire the repub- 
licanism that exists in the South American states. As a class 
these states are very aptly described in Mr. Evarts’ words as 
“communities where the conspirators of to-day may be the gov- 
ernment to-morrow ” (Relations, p. 582). But Mr. Hilliard seems 
to regard republicanism as the panacea to cure every possible 
human evil—a pleasing theory, doubtless, but one unfortunately 
that history has not thus far sustained. 

Charged with this sublime sense of his “mission,” of course 
Mr. Hilliard regards himself as occupying an infinitely higher 
plane than the people and statesmen to whom he is accredited. 
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He never hesitates and never loses confidence in himself, while 
he occasionally condescends to throw in a good word for the 
home government. His first letter treats of a convention con. 
cluded between the United States‘and Brazil for “the protection 
of trade-marks for articles of American manufacture and com- 
merce.” “It will ever,” he writes encouragingly to Mr. Evarts, 
“be a source of great satisfaction to you and to myself to feel 
that we have been able to accomplish a convention that must 
exert the most beneficent influence upon the manufacturing and 
commercial interests of our country.” This “most beneficent 
influence” still remains to be proved; the mere settling of a con- 
vention does not necessarily establish it. But imagine a minister 
writing to the Secretary of State in this style, and the secretary, 
with humble sarcasm, allowing it to go into the public records: 


“I know how earnestly you desire to conduct the great department 
over which you preside so as to promote, in the highest degree, the inte- 
rests of our country, and to give to the United States the most commanding _ 
advantages in our foreign relations. 


“IT shall be at all times ready to co-operate with you in the accomplish- 
ment of that object so long as I have the honor to represent our country 
at this important post.” 


What in the name of common sense does Mr. Hilliard imagine 
he was sent abroad for but to “co-operate” with the home gov- 
ernment? He adds an amount of gush about the triumph of the 
administration abroad and at home which is quite gratuitous on 
his part, and for which he was certainly not asked. After this 
one is prepared to find Mr. Hilliard committing himself to state- 
ments that are likely to be received with painful surprise in 
Brazil. 

In his second letter he volunteers the declaration that 

“The leading statesmen of the Liberal party . . . wish to deliver Bra- 
zil from the influence of European ideas. ... They regard the institu- 
tions of the United States as a splendid illustration of the principles of free 
government. . . . The wisest men of the Liberal party do not desire at thés 


time to effect any change in the form of their government, but they do 
earnestly desire to free themselves from the dominion of European ideas.” 


There is much more of thisstyle of writing. Of course, if Mr. 
Hilliard was sent to Brazil for the express purpose of indulging 
in free speculations on the possible conversion of that empire 
into a republic after the model of the United States, all this is 
eminently right and proper and cannot fail to be extremely 
gratifying to the Emperor of Brazil, who is accepted as a friend 
to this country. 
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“ They (the Liberal leaders),” he adds, “favor what I name an American 
policy. From the day of my arrival here I have endeavored to stimulate 
the sentiment. In my address to the emperor I expressed my sentiments 
in strong language, and I have steadily pressed these views upon the public 
men of the empire from time to time.” 


Here follow some eloquent asterisks. But it is fair to submit, 
if Mr. Hilliard is permitted to dothis in Brazil, openly to ad- 
vance views in direct opposition to the institutions of the country 
to which he is sent on a friendly mission, why should not our 
ministers at the European courts, and with much'more osten- 
sible reason, follow his example and advise the monarchs and 
statesmen of those countries as to the true method of governing 
their peoples? It is easy to imagine what the response would be 
from Germany, or England, or Austria, or Russia. But the Em- 
peror of Brazil is a good-natured man, who has seen something of 
the United States, and perhaps can appreciate the kind of charac- 
ter of which Mr. Hilliard is a decidedly pronounced and con- 
fident type. 
In another letter Mr. Hilliard says (Relations, p. 137): 


“ There is in the empire a powerful party properly named Liberal. There 
are in its ranks men who decidedly approve a republican form of govern- 
ment.” And yet he adds: “The best interests of this vast country are as- 
sociated with the reign of the emperor. So long as he lives the empire is: 
stable. This isa free government, essentially so, with an imperial form, 
but still the emperor might say in a high sense, ‘I am the state.’ ” 


It is hard to follow Mr. Hilliard in his self-contradictions. A 
Brazilian might accuse him of intriguing against the state, only 
that the intrigue is so flimsy and transparent. Possibly the advice 
would be lost on such a man that he is not sent to Brazil to regu- 
late the affairs of that empire, or to assist in changing its form of 
government, which even he pronounces to be essentially free, but 
simply to look after the interests of the United States so far as. 
Brazil touches them, and to inform this government dispassion- 
ately on important matters of fact of general interest. The first 
duty of an ambassador is to report accurately to his government ; 
a man who is an avowed partisan can never fulfil this duty. 

The representatives of this country in England, France, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Belgium, and Brazil have now been fairly con- 
sidered. The reader is ina position to judge by their own let- 
ters of the men sent abroad from the republic. The selection 
from the voluminous correspondence is sufficiently varied to 
justify a general judgment regarding our diplomatists. The 


average is extremely commonplace, though a harsher term might 
VOL, XXXII.—5 
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in some instances be used. It is quite unnecessary to go the 
round of the world. Others are even worse than those quoted, 
both in the matters touched upon and in the style of their com. 
munications. Some of the diplomatic gentlemen seemed to re. 
gard it as their chief duty to give minute reports to the govern. 
ment of the movements of General and Mrs. Grant. Even Mr, 
Lowell, the minister at Madrid, and now the minister at London, 
devotes the whole of his first letter to this subject. He is as 
careful in his description of General Grant’s movements as a 
newspaper reporter. The general was, by Mr. Lowell’s account, 
received with every possible honor and distinction by the king. 


“ Every possible attention and courtesy,” he writes, “were shown to 
General Grant during his stay by the Spanish government, and the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs took occasion to tell me that these civilities were in- 
tended not only to show respect and good will to General Grant, but to the 
government and people of the United States.” He adds: “General Grant 
several times expressed to me very warmly his pleasure and satisfaction at 
the manner in which he had been received and treated.” 


That being so, it is deeply to be regretted that General Grant 
did not make a more fitting return for the exceptional courtesy 
of the Spanish king and government. On the eve of General 
Grant’s departure for Portugal an attempt was made on the 
young king’s life. Congratulations on his happy escape poured 
in from every court. This honored American guest departed 
without a word or sign, without even the conventional civility 
of a formal leave-taking. Mr. Lowell relates the circumstance of 


his departure in lines that, meant to be kind, are extremely pain- 
ful: 


“General Grant left Madrid on Friday, the 25th (October, 1878), at nine 
o'clock P.M., for Lisbon, the Portuguese minister here having already tele- 
graphed his coming, in order that he should be properly received. In con- 
sequence of this latter circumstance it was impossible for him to delay his 
departure in order to take formal leave of the king, as he otherwise would 
gladly have done. I made the proper explanations and apologies to his 
majesty at our reception next day.” 


Up to nine P.M. makes a fairly long day in which to find time 
to say good-by. A telegraphic despatch, under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, can surely be countermanded. Mr. Lowell apolo- 
- gizing for the behavior of General Grant to General Grant's 
distinguished and gracious host is not a pleasing picture for an 
American to contemplate. It is easy to imagine the cold cour- 
tesy with which the Spanish gentleman, who happened to be a 
king, received the painful apology. Was it similar conduct that 
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provoked the incident recorded by Mr. Bingham, the United 
States Minister to Japan, on General Grant's arrival at Yoko- 
hama: 


“The English men-of-war in port,” writes Mr. Bingham, “ made no re- 
cognition of the general, owing to the order issued by her Britannic ma- 
jesty’s Colonial Secretary, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, to the effect that her 
majesty’s war-vessels should not salute General Grant, as he was but a pri- 
vate gentleman.” 


British Colonial Secretaries do not issue orders of that kind 
to their navy without special motive and without the consent of 
their Cabinet. 

There is one matter yet to refer to, and that is the correspon- 
dence so far as it trenches on Catholic affairs. This wasaconstant 
and just cause of complaint which has more than once been ad- 
vanced in this magazine. These remonstrances seem to have 
taken effect, for the present volume is singularly free from the cus- 
tomary faults in this direction. Even Mr. Foster, the inveterate 
enemy of Catholics in Mexico, has at last been prevailed upon to 
restrain his religious bias, not to say bigotry, and attend strictly 
to the regular and important business of the legation. Mr. Marsh, 
who used to rail at the Pope from Italy, still exists, but the old 
fireseems gone. There is atone here and there of the anti-Ca- 
tholic spirit in which he used to glory, but it is half-hearted and 
dull. For the rest his despatches are of the average order. Mr. 
Goodloe, as might be expected, blunders sadly over the Catholic 
question in Belgium and misstates facts with the cheerful igno- 
rance for which this representative of the American people has a 
special talent. One hardly expected to find’a similar bent in Mr. 
Andrew D. White, who was summoned from Cornell to take the 
place shadowed by the death of Mr. Bayard Taylor. Previous 
to his departure for the German mission Mr. White was treated 
to any number of dinners in and around New York. All sorts of 
pleasant things were predicted of his appointment, and he re- 
sponded in kind ; and yet it must be confessed that Mr. White’s let- 
ters fall under the dead average. Well, where Mr. Lowell fails ' 
it is hardly to be expected that Mr. White would shine. He fol- 
lows the London practice of sending voluminous reports of de- 
bates in the Reichstag and such like, which might-be easily gath- 
ered from newspapers, and when he does venture on anything 
like an original letter he blunders sadly. He gives an account of 
the session of the Reichstag which was closed on July 12 “by @ 
formal decree of the emperor,” as Mr. White announces with un- 
necessary care. This long letter is broken up by ominous aster- 
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isks, which sufficiently gauge the value to the state of Mr. White's 
communication. He mistakes the whole drift of events as regards 
the resignation of Dr. Falk and the effect of that resignation. Se. 
cular journals on this side of the water were more alive to the situ. 
ation than Mr. White at Berlin. He writes of the report that “the 
German government intend to give back to the Roman Catholic 
Church what the Kultur-kampf of the last seven years wrested 
from it” as being “ probably without foundation.” “The German 
government,” says Mr. White, “can hardly have any real inten. 
tion of re-establishing the supremacy of the Roman Church in 
matters of education.” But the Roman Catholic Church neither 
had nor claimed such “supremacy.” It simply claimed the free. 
dom of teaching that Cornell enjoys in this country, and of which 
Cornell’s president, instead of being the avowed foe, might have 
been expected to be the ardent friend. ‘“ Dr. Falk’s resignation,” 
he says, “has been generally lamented.’’ That was a doubtful as- 
sertion, especially in face of the fact stated by Mr. White that his 
educational measure of March, 1872, “ has been a continual thorn 
in the flesh to many Lutherans, to the Evangelicals, and especial- 
ly to the Roman Catholics.” Dr. Falk’s enforced resignation 
may have been lamented by men who upheld Dr. Falk’s ideas, 
but the lament was certainly not general, as Mr. Evarts was 
doubtless aware, or has at least become convinced by this time, 
as he has of the utter fallacy of Mr. White’s unnecessary and un- 
wise predictions. It is ill to predict on the wrong side. Dr. 
Falk, proceeds Mr. White, with a strange perverseness for mistak- 
ing facts, “ has initiated into Germany the principle in the relations 
between church and state which prevails in the United States.” 
This statement is altogether wrong. Dr. Falk initiated into Ger- 
many, possibly in a more rigorous form, the essentially vicious 
principle of the Code Napoleon respecting education, which is no- 
thing less than the complete subjection to and absorption of edu- 
cation by the state. The president of Cornell is strangely igno- 
rant to mistake that for the principle in the relations between 
church and state that prevails in this country. In this country 
the church is completely free of state control. Under Dr. Falk's 
system it was completely subjected to and ground down by the 
state ; hence Prince Bismarck himself has been compelled to re- 
voke it by reason of its evil working. It is to be regretted that 
our minister, who is undeniably an intelligent and well-meaning 
gentleman, having the good of all classes of persons at heart, 
should show himself so mistaken regarding important public 
questions. The Prussian government, which is certainly not 
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favorable to Catholics, has been compelled, of its own act, to over- 
turn the Falk legislation which Mr. White so strenuously de- 
fends in contradiction to every sentiment of the American people. 
He falls into the too common error that what is ostensibly against 
Catholics is in favor of all non-Catholics. He, in common with 
thousands of excellent and otherwise intelligent men, loses “ht of 
principles in the mist of preconceived prejudice. 

There are a few other anti-Catholic communications, notably 
some from Mr. Hilliard, that might be touched upon, but they 
are so flimsy as not to be worthy of serious consideration. The 
main purpose of this article has been to set forth the intellectual 
poverty and absolute unfitness to represent this great people of 
the men whom the government sends abroad. Their letters, as a 
rule, are not nearly so full, so interesting, so well written, or so at- 
tentive to questions of large public interests as are many letters 
that appear in the daily newspapers. And yet these men are 
supposed to have close access to the governments to which they 
are sent, to have to a certain extent the ear of the state with 
which they are necessarily in constant communication, and to 
meet public men at every turn. The fault is plainly not with the 
mission but with the men. They are simply incompetent. A 
certain official training shows itself at oncé in the clear, crisp, in- 
telligent letters of Mr. Hoffmann at St. Petersburg and Mr. Moran 
at Lisbon. These form refreshing oases in the dreary desert of 
dull verbiage that fills the volume. American interests advance 
of their own virtue, and by reason of increased and easy inter- 
communication. The country is worth something to other 
countries, therefore it makes its way. The official representa- 
tives of the country would seem better calculated to retard than 
advance its progress. 
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A FAIRY TALE FROM SHAKSPERE. 


A SUMMER night. The pale moonlight 
Sleeps on the throbbing sea ; 

The drooping flowers within their bowers 
Are sleeping silently. 


The birds upon the forest boughs 
With folded wings are sleeping, 

And the bird of night, with noiseless flight, 
In mystic rings is sweeping. y 


Beneath the leaf, the ivy-leaf, 
Crouches the dragon-fly ; 

And the beetle bold, in his armor of gold, 
Is booming drowsily. 


The landrail shy, night’s sentinel, 
From his sequestered lair 

In meadow deep or grassy dell 
Sends forth his watchword clear. 


The lovesick maiden’s closing lid 
Enfolds the half-shed tear ; 

On faithful breast sinketh to-rest 

The weary laborer. 













“Come hither, hither, my goblin page,” 
Says Oberon, fairy king ; 

“There’s work to be done of frolic and fun 

Will make the greenwood ring. 












“ Away, away, on thy pinions gay, 
To the brink of yon dancing rill : 
Titania, my queen, is there, I ween, 
Asleep in a daffodil. 
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“ With magic juice of virtue rare 
Her heavy lids bedew, 
And let some monster form be there 
To meet her waking view. 






































“ Whate’er it be she first shall see 
She needs must love and follow 
(Beguiled her heart by elfin art) 
- O’er hill and ferny hollow.” 


Now Puck he laughs, that page so sly, 
He claps his filmy wings: 
“ Yes, master, yes” ; then up on high 
All radiantly he springs. 


Away with goblin glee he hies 
Like a fire-fly through the shade, 
Till below a rustic he espies 
In drunken slumber laid. 


Around the clown a fairy mound 
With magic art he rears, 

And behold the hapless rustic crowned | 
With an ass’s head and ears. 


Elfishly laughs the dainty sprite, 
The hideous form beholding, 

And through the spangled depths of night 
Darts off, his burden folding. 


He lays him down, that monster clown, 
Before the sleeping fairy ; 

Her lids, with magic herbs bestrewn, 
Then fans with pinions airy. 


ee eee 


Now poised aloft, a song he sings, 
Which unseen spirits waft her, 

Balancing his perfumed wings 

With a low, tremulous laughter. 
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Morning appears; each flower uprears 
Its sleep-o’erladen head, 

And opes to heaven an eye all tears 
Like liquid opals shed. 


The queen beholds with wondering eye 
The form before her lying, 

And looks again, imploringly, 
With low and amorous sighing. 


Upon her knees in fond delight 
His shaggy lips she kisses, 

Anon with tapering fingers white 
His long, rough ears caresses. 


“ Awake, my love,” she cries, “ awake! 
Nor scorn Titania praying ; 
Awaken for thy true love’s sake.” 
The monster answers, braying. 


“O gentle music, notes divine!” 
Th’ enchanted queen replies ; 

“ Here, here thy gracious head recline, 
Here breathe fresh melodies.” 


Unearthly voices shout aloud ; 
Shrill peals of laughter ring ; 

And from a shroud of fleecy cloud 
Darts Oberon, fairy king. 





He breathes upon her, soft and warm, 
Low, fairy music sings, 

Then folds her frail and shrinking form 
Within his gossamer wings. 











Away the mists of error speed ; 

She loathes that form abhorred, 
And sinks her spell-bewildered head 
On the bosom of her lord. 
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THE principal arguments adduced in proof of the theory of a 
human origin of the episcopal polity of the Catholic Church are 
taken from the indeterminate use of the names of bishop and 
presbyter in the writings of the apostles and from the comments 
of St. Jerome on this apostolic usage of terms. 

In the Epistle to Titus, St. Paul, after reminding him that he 
had left him in Crete to complete and carry into effect the neces- 
sary dispositions for the more perfect organization of the church in 
that island, and particularly that he might appoint and institute 
presbyters in the cities where Christian converts existed, proceeds 
immediately to describe the qualifications of a bishop. In his 
Commentary on this Epistle (at ch. i. v. 5) St. Jerome remarks as 
follows : 


“ Therefore, a presbyter is the same as a bishop is, and before that by the 
instigation of the devil emulations in respect to religion arose, and people 
began to say: I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, the churches 
were governed by the common counsel of the presbyters. But, after that 
each one was accustomed to regard those whom he had baptized as his own 
disciples and not of Christ, it was decreed in the whole world that one 
chosen from the presbyters should be placed over the others, to whom the 
whole care of the church should belong, and the seeds of schisms be thus 
taken away. Some one may think that this is our opinion, not found in the 
Scriptures, that bishop and presbyter are one, one being a designation of 
age, the other of office, but let him read over the words of the Apostle ad- 
dressing the Philippians, where he says: Paul and Timothy, servants of 
Jesus Christ, to all the saints who are at Philippi, with the bishops and 
deacons. Philippi is a city of Macedonia, and certainly there could not be 
several of those who in common parlance are bishops in one city. But be- 
cause, at that time, they were accustomed to call the same persons bishops 
whom they also called presbyters, therefore he speaks of bishops without a 
distinction, as if he had spoken of presbyters.” 


After referring to the address of St. Paul to the Ephesian 
Presbyters at Miletus, and his admonition to the Hebrews to 
obey their prelates, using the plural, St. Jerome proceeds: 


“These things are brought forward in order to show that with the an- 
cients the same persons were presbyters who were also bishops, but that 
gradually in order that the plants of dissension might be uprooted, the 
entire administration (sollicitudinem) was transferred toone. Therefore, as 
presbyters may know that by the custom of the church they are subject to 
the one who has been placed over them; so also bishops may understand 
that they are greater than presbyters more by custom than by the veritable 
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ordinance of the Lord, and that they ought to rule the church in common 
with them, imitating Moses, who, although he had the power to rule the 
people of Israel alone, chose seventy in conjunction with whom he judged 
the people.” 


There are a few similar: passages in other writings of St, 
Jerome, but everything which can be adduced to show that in his 
opinion the superiority of bishops over presbyters was not of 
divine but human institution, is sufficiently expressed in the quo. 
tation we have given. There are also several passages scattered 
through his works, in which he speaks of the episcopate and of 
the priesthood and ministry in a more general way, not in refer. 
ence to the origin and nature of that pre-eminence which belonged 
in his time to bishops in the government of their clergy and peo- 
ple.. These are mostly incidental remarks, oditer dicta, since he 
never undertook to explain systematically and fully either the 
Catholic doctrine or his own opinions in regard to the hierarchi- 
cal constitution of the church and the nature of its different 
orders. All of them, taken together, would not fill more than a 
few of our pages. It is well known to scholars, that the style of 
the great Doctor is somewhat rough and off-hand, and that all his 
expressions cannot be interpreted correctly by applying the rules 
of dialectical and exegetical criticism with precision. In the pas- 
sage we have quoted and its cognate passages, a precise and ac- 
curate explanation of his complete and exact meaning is diffi- 
cult, and the most learned commentators upon them, ancient and 
modern, are not altogether agreed among themselves. The main 
point, however, is to ascertain whether St. Jerome held and pro- 
posed the opinion ascribed to him by Calvin, Blondell, and many 
other Protestants, that the episcopal polity in the church, and the 
distinction of order between bishops and presbyters is totally a 
. human institution, not at all founded in divine right, but intro- 
duced by a purely ecclesiastical law. All Catholic and many 
Protestant authors are agreed that this is far from being true. 
It can be proved, with a little trouble, by a careful consideration 
of what St. Jerome has written, making due allowance for his 
peculiarity of style, collating his different statements together, 
and giving due weight to extrinsic considerations derived from 
the common tradition and doctrine of his time, that this eminent 
Doctor held and taught substantially the common and Catholic 
doctrine that the hierarchy in the church consisting of Bishops, 
Presbyters, and Ministers was established by a divine ordinance. 
In respect to the superiority of bishops over presbyters, how 
much is de jure divino, and how much de jure ecclesiastico, in St. 
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Jerome's opinion, exactly what was the change in the regimen of 
the church introduced by the apostles after a certain lapse of 
time according to his supposition, it is not so easy to determine 
with precision and certainty. Some few things in his statements 
are obvious and indisputable. One ‘is, that at first the titles of 
bishop and presbyter were often used indiscriminately, and this is 
acknowledged by other ancient authors. Another is, that the’ 
appointment of local bishops with full governing power, in all the 
churches everywhere, was decreed by the apostles and by de- 
grees universally carried out. Still another, that in some essen- 
tial sense, and in virtue of the dignity and power of their common 
priesthood, bishops and presbyters are of one order, in which 
even the apostles were included. 

The most lax interpretation which can plausibly be made 
of St. Jerome’s language, would represent the superiority of 
bishops as consisting not in an intrinsic character, but in an ex- 
trinsic and permanent delegation of a higher office with special 
honor and power annexed, like the superiority of archbishops 
over bishops, and of the Exarchs and Patriarchs over all other 
metropolitans. This interpretation, however, is only plausible, 
so long as certain isolated statements are considered in a superfi- 
cial manner, apart from all others, and from a deeper examina- 
tion of the scope and intent of the great Doctor, which was to 
exalt the office and dignity of the priesthood in opposition to the 
arrogant and despotic spirit of certain bishops, and to the inso- 
lence of some of those deacons who were in places of great trust 
and authority under the bishops of the great sees, as administra- 
tors of their financial and other temporal affairs. 

It is not necessary to prove what every scholar must be aware 
of, that St. Jerome regarded the presbyterate of the Christian 
church as a true and proper priesthood whose essential character 
consists chiefly in the power given by ordination of consecrating 
and offering the Body and Blood of the Lord. This power over 
the real Body of Christ is intrinsically greater than that power 
over his Mystical Body, the church, which is conjoined with it; 
and the sacerdotal character is the highest and‘ most. perfect in 
respect to dignity which can be imparted to men. The Presby- 
terate, as a name of age or dignity, denoting seniority, or senato- 
rial, patriarchal and venerable precedence and priority among 
the faithful of Christ, is the proper, generic name denoting the 
condition of all,even Apostles with their Prince and Primate, who 
have received a participation from Jesus Christ in his priestly 
character. The name of the episcopate, in itself, denotes only 
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_ the office of superintending, ruling, teaching, exercising pastoral 
sollicitude and authority over the flock of Christ. Therefore, as 
all who had received the priestly character were presbyters, so 
all who had received any pastoral charge were bishops, in one 
common and general sense, according to the most primitive use 
of terms, and, in regard to their office of serving and ministering, 
were also called Deacons, which appellation is given in the New 
Testament both to the apostles and to Christ. Nevertheless, 
those who were deacons and nothing more were specifically 
called by that name, those who were presbyters and nothing 
more were specifically called presbyters, and those who were 
raised by a new consecration to a higher grade in the presby- 
terate, after they had become permanently constituted chief rulers 
and pastors of the churches everywhere were exclusively called 
bishops as their specific designation. Before this time, and 
while the local clergy were probably for the most part presby- 
ters, the associates and coadjutors of the immediate apostles of 
Christ, who were missionaries and founders of churches, were 
called apostles. After the earliest period had passed away, ec- 
clesiastical nomenclature became more distinct and precise, and 
the terms Bishop, Presbyter and Deacon were applied in a techni- 
cal and exact sense to the three grades in the hierarchy. 

The argument of St. Jerome is briefly this. A Presbyter isa 
Priest, and so far of similar dignity with a Bishop, therefore a 
deacon must honor him as far superior to himself, since he is not 
a priest but a minister of the priesthood ; and a bishop ought to 
honor his own sacerdotal character in presbyters as well as in 
bishops. Moreover, presbyters actually exercised the pastoral 
and ruling office in certain churches under the direction of the 
apostles, before local bishops were appointed over them with the 
sole and exclusive authority of government and administration. 
Therefore, they are competent, by their order as constituted by 
the divine appointment, to share with bishops in governing the 
church, and the ecclesiastical law which has placed such absolute 
power in the hands of bishops for the sake of preventing schism 
ought to be administered by them in a mild and moderate spirit, 
by conceding to their presbyters voluntariiy the privilege of con- 
sultation and concurrence in the government of their churches. 
The Saint makes a kind of appeal from a harsh and despotic use 
of episcopal authority to the ‘higher law. “Let the bishops re- 
cognize that they are greater than presbyters more by custom, 
that is, by ecclesiastical law, than by any right which can be 
truly called divine.” 
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Did St. Jerome think and did he mean to assert or insinuate 
that the episcopal polity in the church is not of divine appoint- 
ment, but only of human origin, established by the apostles in 
their capacity of ordinary legislators and rulers? Or did he 
mean to say, that the superiority of bishops, even if it proceeds 
from a decree of the apostles made by divine inspiration, is 
nevertheless only a superiority of office and not of intrinsic 
character imparted by their episcopal consecration ? 

The first opinion destroys itself by the very statement. For, 
if the apostles were not jure divino bishops in the strict sense of the 
word, what legislative and ruling power could they have which 
was ordinary, and not confined within their extraordinary com- 
mission as the legates and plenipotentiaries of the Sovereign 
Priest and King over the Church, Jesus Christ? The second 
opinion, though not so manifestly false, is not at all probable. 

The very words of the holy Doctor in which he seems to di- 
minish the rightful pre-eminence of bishops indicate that they 
have, by the disposition of the Lord a real superiority over pres- 
byters. “Noverint se magis consuetudine, quam dispositionis 
Dominicz veritate, presbyteris esse majores.” This can fairly be 
interpreted to mean that bishops hawe a certain superiority jure 
divino, which was left by the Lord to be more precisely deter- 
mined in the matter of jurisdiction by the apostles and their suc- 
cessors. The divine right of bishops was certainly maintained 
by the other great fathers contemporary with St. Jerome and be- 
lieved in as the common doctrine in his time. Aerius, a presby- 
ter who was disappointed in his hope of obtaining a bishopric, 
disputed this doctrine and maintained the equality of all priests. 
This new tenet was at once condemned as heretical, and St. Epi- 
phanius describes it as rather a piece of insane folly than an opin- 
ion worthy of serious refutation. It is not to be supposed that 
St. Jerome, who was never censured for his opinions on the epis- 
copate, agreed with this man who became at length an Arian and 
is only known to history as an insignificant heretic. No one can 
doubt that the great Doctor recognized the utility and necessity 
of the episcopal polity as finally established by the apostles. 
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“The well-being of the church depends on the dignity of the Chief 
Priest, and unless a certain power which is unparticipated and high above 
men is given to him (exsors* quadam et ab hominibus eminens potestas) 
there will be as many schisms as there are priests in the church.” (Adv. 
Lucif.) 





* Exsors may also be translated ‘‘ above or beyond the vicissitudes of chance,” which is its 
ptimary meaning. : 
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It is to be presumed, in the absence of any evidence to the 
contrary, that St. Jerome ascribed the ordination of such a power 
in the church to the Lord, and not merely to a human provision, 
And this is confirmed by the parallel which he draws waite 
the Jewish and the Christian hierarchy. 


“ And that we may know that the Apostolical Traditions were taken 
from the Old Testament; that which Aaron and his sons and the Levites 
were in the temple, the same Bishops and Presbyters and Deacons may 
claim for themselves in the church.” (Ep. ad Evangelum.) 


Speaking of the sacrament of confirmation, he says: 


“If we inquire why in the church a baptized person does not receive 
the Holy Spirit except through the hands of a bishop, learn that this ob- 
servance descends from the same authority which teaches that the Holy 
Spirit descended upon the apostles.” (Adv. Lucif.) 


He was not ignorant that by delegation from the supreme au- 
thority, Presbyters can be empowered to confirm, and that they 
had frequently in the East received this power. Nevertheless, 
he recognizes in bishops an ordinary power received from the 
apostles and not common with the extraordinary faculty given to 
presbyters of giving confirmation. But when he describes most 
precisely and accurately that power in which consists essentially 
the specific difference of a bishop from a presbyter, he mentions 
only ordination. 


“For what does a bishop do, with the exception of ordination, which a 
presbyter may not do.” 


We justly infer that St. Jerome and the whole church re- 
garded this power of ordaining bishops and priests, as residing 
in the bishop as such by virtue of his episcopal consecration, not 
only par excellence like the power of confirming in bishops, and 
the power of baptizing in bishops, priests and deacons, but incom- 
municably with any inferior grade in the church, just like the 
power of consecrating and absolving in a priest. Such a power 
could only come from Jesus Christ, the sole institutor of sacra- 
ments, the only one who can empower a man to confer in his 
name a portion of his own innate and supreme priesthood. By 
the universal belief and practice of the church the right of ordain- 
ing priests either of the first or the second order can only be pos- 
sessed and exercised by bishops. The power is given to them in 
their episcopal consecration which is a distinct and separate rite 
from ordination to the priesthood, and transmits from the origi- 
nal apostles through an unbroken succession, the apostolic char- 
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acter. This succession of bishops to the apostles St. Jerome de- 
clares in plain and explicit terms. 


“ With us, bishops hold the place of the apostles.” (Ad Marcellam.) “ All 
are successors of the apostles.” (Ad Evang.) 


This last passage occurs at the end of a statement similar to 
several others of the same purport in the writings of other great 
Fathers, that all bishops are equal in regard of their episcopal 
character and dignity. 


“Wheresoever a bishop may be, whether at Rome or at Eugubium, 
whether at Constantinople or at Rhegium, whether at Alexandria or at Tanis, 
he is of the same worth and of the same priesthood. The power of riches 
and the humility of poverty does not make a bishop higher or lower, but all 
are successors of the apostles.” (Ad Evang.) 


The term “sacerdotium” which expresses the specific ratio of 
equality among bishops denotes here the fulness of the gifts 
and graces imparted to a bishop in ordination, and not merely the 
essential character of priesthood which is the same in bishops and 
presbyters. “Sacerdos’’ was the name given par excellence to 
bishops in ancient times, as it still is in the offices of the church, 
and “ sacerdotium” the name of the episcopal dignity, though not 
in an exclusive sense. The most strictly and theologically ac- 
curate definition of the priesthood describes it asa bipartite order, 
generically one, and specifically divided into two. Those Catho- 
lic writers who say that the episcopate and presbyterate are two 
orders really mean nothing more than those who say they are but 
one order which has two distinct and specifically different grades. 
The only dogmatic definitions of the church are those of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. 


“If any one shall say that there is not in the Catholic Church a hierar- 
chy of divine ordination which consists of Bishops, Presbyters, and Minis- 
ters; let him be anathema. 

“If any one shall say that Bishops are not superior to presbyters, or 
that they have not the power of confirming and ordaining, or that the pow- 
er they have is common to them with presbyters, etc., let him, etc.” (Can. 
de Sacr. Ord. sec. 23, can. vi. vii.) 


That there is a visible and external priesthood in the New 
Testament, and that Order or sacred ordination is a true and 
proper sacrament instituted by Christ, by which the Holy Spirit 
is given and a character imprinted, is also a dogma of Catholic 
faith. 


“Sacerdotum ordo bipartitus est, Episcoporum scilicet, qui sacerdotes 
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primi appellantur, et Presbyterorum, de quibus Rhabanus (L. 1. Inst. Cleric, 
Cap. 6) ait: secundi vero ordinis vird presbyteré sunt.”* (Theol. Wiceburg.) 
F. De Augustinis of Woodstock (de Ordine) says the same, 
and this is in accordance with the doctrine of St. Thomas. 
The priestly character is given by ordination to the presby. 
terate and is the principal and necessary foundation of the 
episcopal character which is the plenitude of priesthood, the 
sacerdotal character with an extension and with complemen. 
tary grace. Absolutely speaking, the only act which a bishop 
is enabled to perform by the sacramental grace of order 
which a presbyter cannot be enabled to perform validly, is the 
ordination of bishops and priests.t This is what St. Jerome 
and St. John Chrysostom distinctly affirm. The bishop possesses 
the priesthood in that full and complete manner that he can im. 
part it to others. Bishops, as Fathers in the priesthood, and, as. 
St. Ambrose says, princes over priests, by virtue of their conse- 
cration are set apart for the highest office of pastoral care and 
rule over clergy and people, and therefore by their order or by 
ecclesiastical law, when they receive lawful mission and jurisdic- 
tion they can do many things which priests cannot do simply by 
the rights imparted to them in ordination or belonging to their 
office as presbyters and subordinate pastors under their dioce- 
san bishop. Nevertheless, many presbyters, who are abbots, vi- 
cars-general, generals of Orders, or promoted to other dignities, 
have a most extensive jurisdiction over other priests, a pre-emi- 
nence of rank and authority, and when they are invested with the 
Cardinal’s robe even an extrinsic superiority over ordinary bish- 
ops which makes it strictly true that the only visible difference 
by which a bishop surpasses such presbyters, is the power of con- 
firming and ordaining. 

It is true, nevertheless, that in respect to Order any bishop i 
partibus is superior to a Cardinal who is not a bishop, and equal 
to a Cardinal-Bishop or the Pope. So, any priest in respect to the 
order of priesthood strictly so called, is the equal of any bishop, 
even the Pope. He can absolve in the sacrament of penance and 
he can offer the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and the Pope as a priest can 
do no more. A bishop can consecrate a deacon to the priesthood 
and a priest to the episcopate, even though he were the Pope- 

* The order of priests is bipartite, consisting, viz., of bishops who are called the chief priests, 
and of presbyters of whom Rhabanus says that presbyters are men of the second order, 

+ We leave out deacons, because although we think it more probable that a priest cannot re- 
ceive delegated power to ordain them, some theologians think otherwise. The power of ordain- 


ing to the inferior orders has often been delegated to priests, and even now abbots can confer the 
minor orders, But these inferior orders are probably of ecclesiastical institution. 
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elect. A Pope-elect cannot do this unless he has been already 
consecrated to the episcopate. By virtue of his episcopal conse- 
cration, he has no higher character and can perform no higher 
act than any other bishop. This is the only sense in which we 
can understand St. Jerome’s statement that all bishops are equal 
because all are successors of the apostles. It is precisely as 
bishops that he predicates of them this sublime and equal charac- 
ter, which does not belong to them in common with presbyters. 
The superiority of one presbyter over others is only an extrin- 
sic and official superiority. The superiority of one bishop over 
others is the same. In the time of St. Jerome there were almost 
everywhere metropolitans of ecclesiastical provinces. Over these 
metropolitans, in many parts of the church there were exarchs 
and patriarchs, and the Pope was the Primate of the universal 
church. After Rome, the Supreme Apostolic See, Alexandria 
had the first place, Antioch the second, and Jerusalem the third. 
The First Council of Nice, twenty years before the birth of St. 
Jerome recognized and sanctioned the rights of the patriarchal 
and other higher metropolitan sees as derived from immemorial 
antiquity.* Without doubt, they date from the apostolic age. 
It is evident from the Scripture itself that St. Timothy and St. 
Titus were archbishops, and this is confirmed by historical testi- 
mony, and necessarily inferred from the statement of St. Jerome 
that they were commissioned by St. Paul to ordain and govern 
bishops as weil as presbyters. Now, the only right of pre-emi- 
nence over bishops for which the ordination of God was ever 
claimed or recognized is the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome 
as the Successor of St. Peter. Even this supremacy, as well as 
every inferior jurisdiction of archbishops over bishops delegated 
from the supreme power, was never considered as conveyed 
through a sacramental consecration or as raising the Pope, the 
Patriarchs and the Archbishops to a hierarchical grade above the 
Episcopate. On the contrary, bishops were always regarded as 
invested with a higher sacerdotal and hierarchical character than 
presbyters, imparted to them by episcopal ordination. The doc- 
trine of St. Jerome cannot be explained otherwise than in agree- 
ment with this idea. . 

St. Jerome confirms and illustrates his general thesis of the 


*It is very probable that the words of the sixth Canon, “this also is the custom with the 
Bishop of Rome,” really mean to point out the ancient and customary recognition of the patriar- 
chal rights by the Bishop of Rome from the time of St. Peter, as the ground of their validity. 
See an able essay by the Rev, Dr. McLaughlin on this subject in the Catholic Quarterly Review 
for April, 1880. 
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identity of the sacerdotium in bishops and presbyters, by a refe. 
rence to the primitive custom of the Church of Alexandria, and 
his remarks, together with the statements of Liberatus, a deacon 
of Carthage in the sixth century, and of Eutychius a Patriarch of 
Alexandria in the ninth century are combined together to make a 
case of actual diversity from the general polity of the church, 
extending into the middle of the third century. 

St. Jerome was writing a letter to one Evangelus against the 
presumption of certain deacons, especially those of Rome. The 
Roman deacons, who were the administrators of the temporali- 
ties of the Roman Church, held a position of great importance 
and authority, they had a very influential share in the election of 
the Pope, and in many cases one of their number was the person 
elected to fill the Chair of Peter. In short, they were the pre. 
cursors of the Cardinal-Deacons of a later period. St. Jerome ac- 
cuses them of arrogance towards priests, and sets himself to com- 
‘bat their pretensions by exalting the character of the priesthood 
‘and showing its similarity in essence to the episcopate. After 
having made statements respecting the important share which 
presbyters had in common with bishops in the government of the 
church during the earliest period of the apostolic 2ze, similar to 
those we have quoted above from the Commentary on Titus, he 
proceeds to say : 

“ At Alexandria, from Mark the Evangelist, down to the bishops Hera- 
clus (who died about 246) and Dionysius (who died 265), the presbyters al- 
ways nominated one chosen from among themselves and seated in a more 
elevated place, bishop; as if an army should make a commander; or dea- 


‘cons choose one among themselves whom they know to be a diligent man 
:and call him archdeacon.” 


How much does this prove? Merely, that at Alexandria 
there wasa senate or chapter of the chief presbyters, a sort of 
- college of cardinal-priests, who possessed the exclusive right of 
-electing the patriarch, and, we may infer, aided him in the govern- 
ment of his diocese, as well as of his extensive province, where 
his jurisdiction was much greater than in any other patriarchate. 
Does it prove that he did not receive consecration from bishops? 
Not at all; for in this same Epistle St. Jerome says that a bish- 
-op alone can ordain. Does it prove that there is no more differ- 
ence between a bishop and a presbyter than there is between a 
‘deacon and an archdeacon? By no means; for it is in this Epis- 
‘tle that the passage occurs, already quoted that represents all 
bishops as the successors of the apostles. The change which 
is supposed to have taken place in discipline somewhere in the 
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third century was from a peculiar mode of election to the com- 
mon one, in which the com-provincial bishops had the chief 
part, with the clergy of the diocese as concurrents, and a certain 
concurrence also of the laity. Liberatus relates in addition, that 
the election having been made with as much promptitude as pos- 
sible, the bishop-elect watched by the body of the deceased pa- 
triarch until it was laid in the tomb, when placing its hand up- 
on his head and taking from it the pallium of St. Mark, he was 
immediately proclaimed patriarch and exercised the rights of his 
office. Liberatus says nothing of episcopal consecration, and he 
had no need to do so, for it was a matter of course. He is par- 
ticular in mentioning what were peculiar customs of the Alexan- 
drian Church, and passes:over in silence what was in accordance 
with the universal practice. That the patriarch-elect was induct- 
ed into his office and assumed its administration. before being con- 
secrated proves nothing whatever against the Catholic doctrine. 
He could not ordain, indeed, but every: other function he could 
perform validly and licitly by virtue of his priestly character and 
the rights conferred on him by his legitimate election. A priest 
is frequently the administrator of a diocese, during a vacancy or 
a prolonged absence of the bishop. A. priest who is bishop-elect 
of a diocese obtains full. jurisdiction from the moment the bulls 
from Rome are received and promulgated: It is the same with a 
priest who has been elected Pope, or even a deacon. If he isa 
priest he cannot ordain until he has been censecrated, if he bea 
deacon he cannot say Mass, or administer any sacrament, baptism 
excepted, until he has been ordained. But he is competent to 
exercise complete Papal jurisdiction before receiving the orders 
which he lacks. Martin V. who was a Cardinal-Deacon at the 
time of his election assumed his place at onge-as President of the 
Council of Constance and Supreme Ruler of the Catholic Church, 
and he was ordained priest and consecrated bishop afterwards. 

Eutychius is the witness relied on to fill up all the gaps in the 
testimony of St. Jerome and Liberatus and make out a complete 
case for a Presbyterian polity at Alexandria. This is what he 
says in his Arabic history of the origin of the Alexandrian 
Church, translated into Latin by Selden: 


“Mark the Evangelist constituted twelve presbyters together with 
Ananias, who should remain with the patriarch ; so that when the patri- 
archate was vacant, they might elect one of the twelve presbyters, upon 
whose head the other eleven imposed hands, and blessed him and created 
him patriarch. . . . Nor did this constitution concerning presbyters, to wit, 
that they should create the patriarch from among the twelve presbyters 
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cease to be observed until the time of the patriarch Alexander, who was 
the three hundred and eighteenth of the number. Ue forbade that hence- 
forth presbyters should create the patriarch. And he decreed, that when 
the patriarch died bishops should assemble and ordain the new patriarch, 
... From Ananias, whom the Evangelist Mark constituted patriarch of 
Alexandria, down to the time of the patriarch Demetrius there were no 
bishops in Egypt; nor did the patriarchs before him create any bishops, 
But he, when he was made patriarch, constituted three bishops. And he 
was the first Alexandrian patriarch who made bishops. At the death of 
Demetrius Heraclus was put in his place as patriarch of Alexandria who 
made twenty bishops.” 


From all this it is inferred that the patriarch was not only 
elected by the presbyteral college of Alexandria but consecrated 
by them, and that all the churches in Egypt, Pentapolis and 
Lybia were governed by presbyters subject to the patriarch. 
Whatever Eutychius may have intended to say or be thought 
to have testified respecting the original right of presbyters at 
Alexandria to consecrate their patriarch, his testimony ought 
not to be cited by a critical scholar. He was an Arabian, igno- 
rant of Greek, who was patriarch of Alexandria at the end of the 
ninth century. Natalis Alexander long ago destroyed his credit 
as a competent historian, and Saumaise, the famous Protestant 
controversialist says that he is a man in whom but little faith can 
be reposed, a narrator of many fabulous stories. It is hardly 
credible, however, that he should have ascribed to the Alexan- 
drian presbyters the power of consecrating a bishop, unless he 
supposed that at least some of them had received the episcopal 
character. Petavius relates that Abraham Echellensis, a Ma- 
ronite, a learned Oriental scholar and professor of Syriac and 
other Eastern languages at the Royal College of Paris assured 
him, that there were three impositions of hands generally ob- 
served in the East at the creation of a bishop.* The representa- 
tives of the laity laid their hands on the head of the elect, to 
signify their acceptance of him as their bishop, the clergy did the 
same, and afterwards the bishop consecrated him with two or 
more other bishops assisting him. The statement of Eutychius 
that there were no diocesan bishops under the patriarch before 
the third century only amounts to this, that all the Alexandrian 
patriarchate was one vast diocese, and is moreover incredible in 
itself and contrary to historical evidence. One single fact in the 
history of St. Athanasius sufficiently proves that the doctrine 


* Abraham Echellensis himself published a work against Selden, in which he makes the same 
statement, 
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and practice in Egypt respecting episcopal ordination was 
always the same with those which prevailed everywhere else 
throughout the world. The Arian Ischyras, who pretended to 
be a priest, was condemned as an impostor by a Council held at 
Alexandria, because it was proved that he had not been ordain- 
ed by any bishop, but by Colluthus a schismatical presbyter. 
“ Whence is Ischyras a presbyter?” says Athanasius. “ And by 
whom ordained? Was it by Colluthus?... But that Col- 
luthus died a presbyter, and that both his hands were without 
authority, is known to all and doubted by no one.” (Apol. contr. 
Arian. n. 11.) 

A canon of the Synod of Ancyra, the chief city of Galatia, 
probably held about A.D. 314, is also cited in proof of the ordain- 
ing power of presbyters. 


“It is not permitted to chorepiscopz to ordain priests and deacons, also 
the same is not permitted to the priests in cities, in another diocese, with- 
out a written authority from the respective bishop.” 


Hefele remarks upon this canon : 


« Although the first half of this canon is easily understdod, on the other 
hand the second presents a great difficulty ; for it was never competent to 
the priests of cities to ordain other priests or deacons, and least of all in 
a foreign diocese. Many of the ablest scholars have therefore maintained 
that the Greek text of this last half of our canon, as it now stands, is incor- 
rect or incomplete. There fails, namely, the phrase zozery r1, — aliquod 
agere, = to fulfil every ecclesiastical function. In support of this amend- 
ment, they appeal to several ancient versions, namely that of Isidore: 
‘Neither is it allowed to the priests of a city, for the future to issue any 
order without the bishop’s commandment, or without the authority of his 
letters to do anything in any diocese.’ (Some copies have in another dio- 
cese.) The old Roman Codex Canonum has the same, only substituting 
provincia for parochia. The ancient collatorof canons Fulgentius Ferran- 
dus Deacon of Carthage, translated it in the same manner: ‘That Priests 
of a city without the bishop’s command, may not order anything, or do any- 
thing in any diocese.’ In the same sense Van Espen interpreted our canon. 
On the other hand Routh (Reliq. Sacr. t. iii. p. 432) took another way. He 
maintained that there was no word wanting in the text, but that, according 
to several codices, we should read in the beginning of the canon ywpex16xdxo1$ 
in the dative, then below, adda unvy pndé, instead of adda mundi, then 
apecfurépovs méAews (accus.) and at the end éxaérm for érépa, so that it 
must be translated thus: ‘It is not permitted to chorepiscopi to ordain 
priests and deacons (for the country) but still less may they ordain priests 
for the city, in any diocese, without the written authority of the respective 
bishop.’ In this way the Greek text as conformed to certain, and especially 
to Bodleian MSS. gives undoubtedly a good sense, yet aAAd@ yrv undé does 
not mean—but still less, but—but indeed also not; which just here makes 
some difference. Besides, there can hardly have occurred the case of cho- 
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repiscopé ordaining priests forthe city; and if so, this was already implicitly 
forbidden in the first part of the canon,” * 

These chorepiscopi, i.e. country bishops, were a sort of Rural 
Deans, governing country-districts under the bishop of the dio. 
cese. Some of them had the episcopal character, either because 
those bishops who for any honorable cause were without a see 
and had returned to their original bishop’s cathedral church were 
naturally deputed by him as his auxiliaries, or because they 
were specially consecrated for the purpose. They could lawfully 
ordain in their own rural deaneries, or in any other place, pro. 
vided they were duly commissioned by the bishop of the diocese, 
They did, however, often exceed their powers, usurp in their lit- 
tle domain the proper powers of diocesan bishops, and perhaps 
even venture to go into the episcopal city, or into other dioceses, 
and ordain there priests and deacons. They became at length so 
generally troublesome and obnoxious to the bishops that the 
whole institution of chorepiscopi was universally abolished. 
Whichever reading of the canon of Ancyra, enacted in order 
to restrain their usurpations, is more probably the correct, origi- 
nal reading, it is certain that the unamended text makes non- 
sense, and it is condemned by all canonists as not authentic. 

There are no other arguments based on what is claimed to be 
positive historical evidence, going to show a change in the apos- 
tolical constitution of the church during its early period, and to 
refute the claim of divine origin for the Catholic episcopate, which 
we think it needful to notice. We beg the reader to bear in 
mind that we have not undertaken to prove by documentary 
evidence. the apostolicity of the Catholic Church. This would 
require a more extensive and detailed treatment of the sub- 
ject, and would be foreign to our purpose. What evidence we 
have given is incidental to the answering of objections. Our di- 
rect aim in the discussion of the pages immediately preceding is 
to show, that there is nothing in these objections to break the 
force of the argument from prescription. Our positive argument 
begins from the concession of the most learned Protestant and 
infidel writers respecting the early existence of unity and catho- 
licity in order to show by inference that the church which has 
been from time immemorial one and catholic must be apostolic 
and holy, and having these four marks must be of divine origin. 
The continuity of tradition, the guod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus, the witness of the Catholic Church to herself by the very 
fact of her perpetual existence, the proof of her divine origin by 


* Concilliengeschichte, t. i. p. 200. 
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the principle of the sufficient reason and the efficient cause from 
her nature and attributes as an effect, is the line of our argument. 
By this argument we wish to prove that a change from the church 
of the semi-rationalistic and Neo-Evangelical theory to the church 

of the catholic theory could not have taken place in the interval 
between the Council of Jerusalem and the Council of Nice, the - 
middle of the first and the beginning of the fourth century. 
Therefore the great, historical Christianity and church of the 
later, the medizeval and the early Ecumenical Councils, the church 
of Pius 1X., Innocent III., Celestine, Leo, and Sylvester I., bears 
witness always and every where to her own beginnings and to her 
apostolic and divine origin. 

In our next, which will probably be our concluding article, it 
will be our object to make this our express topic and to bring to a 
fogus all the arguments by which we have been endeavoring to 
show that the lofty and attractive ideal of Catholicism must be 
admitted as divine by all those who believe that Jesus Christ, the 
Author of Christianity, is truly God. 





THE CLASSICAL STYLE. 


IT is only the higher form of the imagination, where it is the 
faculty that shapes, gives unity of design and balanced gravita- 
tion of parts, which can unimpeachably assure to any work the 
dignity and permanence of a classic ; for it results in that exqui- 
site something called Style, which, like the grace of perfect breed- 
ing, everywhere pervasive and nowhere emphatic, makes itself 
felt by the skill with which it effaces itself, and masters us at last 
with a sense of its indefinable completeness.—LOWELL. 





THE CHARACTER OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


OF the best English poetry it might be said that it is under- 
standing aérated by imagination —LOwELL. 
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MY RAID INTO MEXICO. 
CHAPTER VII.—Continued. 


AFTER a few prolonged whiffs of his cigarette Mr. O’Shea 
resumed : “ After being refused by Miss Bolgibbie, and being in- 
formed by my aunt that she had altered her will, my heart went 
down into me boots. I resolved upon a little rustication, and a 
few days afterwards I set out for 2 walking tour in the beautiful 
county of Wicklow. It was a lovely evening in April that I 
trudged into the little village of Roundwood, distant from Glen- 
dalough about five miles. You remember the lines, Nugent : 

“* By that lake whose gloomy shore , 
Skylark never warbles o’er, 
Where the cliff hangs high and steep, 
Young St. Kevin stole to sleep.’ 

“Well, sir, I put up at Murphy’s Hotel, and, having ordered 
the usual bacon and eggs and a bottle of Double-X, was standing 
at the hall-door looking up and down the road, and over the way 
at the rival house, just to kill time, when a little fellow as yellow 
as a guinea, and with hair and eyes as dark as a blackbird’s wing, 
came up to where I was, and, lifting his hat, wished me good- 
evening in a foreign accent; but his Saxon was sound enough. 
In a few minutes, Nugent, the little fellow and I were as thick as 
pickpockets; and when the slipshod girl announced that my 
bacon and eggs were ready I invited the little chap to share 
them with me. I’ve always had a habit of asking people to din- 
ner, me boy, and so had me father before me, the Lord be merci- 
ful to him! The little fellow accepted with all the pleasure in 
life, and whipped out his card; and it took me from the hall- 
door, up the rickety stairs, and into the dining-room to read his 
name. I'll never forget it. Steady, Nugent, me boy, for I’m go- 
ing to let it off now.” 

With a droll twinkle in his eye Mr. O'Shea, after a dramatic 
pause, discharged his petronel: 

“Here goes. It will stagger ye, anyhow. Sefior Pomposo, 
Verdugo, José, Ignacio, Najera, Miguel, Ramon, Mata, Salvador, 
Corella, Manuel Gutierrez. What do you think of that for a 
name?” 


“ A howler. Some Spanish grandee, I suppose, on a trip to 
the Emerald Isle.” 
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« A Mexican, me boy—a Mexican mining engineer, who, hav- 
ing heard of the Wicklow gold and copper mines, had resolved 
upon inspecting them personally with a view to developing them, 
just as if we were heathen savages that knew nothing! Well, 
Nugent, Gutierrez and I ‘ prospected,’ as the Americans say, the 
entire county, he paying all the bills—for he had plenty of min- 
eralin the shape of gold stamped with Queen Victoria’s ugly 
mug, while every shilling I parted with made me lighter in 
pocket but heavier in heart; but barring a few grains of gold, 
which we got after crushing as much rock as would build a sea- 
wall from the Pigeon House to the Hill of Howth, we extracted 
about five shillings’ worth of gold. 

“«Wecan do better than that in Mexico, anyhow,’ says Gu- 
tierrez, ‘and I’ll go back and become a millionaire.’ 

“T parted from him with extreme regret. He wanted me to 
go to Mexico with him, but Dublin had its fascinations for me, 
the red militia uniforms and the Castle balls being too much for me 
altogether ; and I tell you what, Nugent, that that same Viceregal 
Court plays the deuce with half the young squireens in the coun- 
try. Not to have been there taboos you from what is termed so- 
ciety, while to have been there unfits you for your every-day life. 
No person in business is qualified to be presented at court, and 
‘pon me conscience I believe that this is the cause of all the 
professions in Ireland being overstocked.” 

Having lighted a fresh cigarette, Mr. O'Shea resumed : 

“T was on the Shaughraun for some months, and was very 
much out at elbows, when a friend of mine got me a clerkship in 
the Union Bank, then just established. This brought mein thirty 
shillings a week, and this, with my seventy pounds a year, kept 
mé going like a Rathmines omnibus. I was enabled to attend the 
levéesand drawing-rooms and St. Patrick’s Ball. I did the Kings- 
town Pier on Sundays in summer, and the Donnybrook Road and 
Merrion Square in winter. Four o’clock every day saw me dis- 
charged from the financial institution to walk up and down 
Grafton Street. I dined usually at Anderson’s—” 

“ Now Spadacinni’s,” I interrupted. 

“ The same, me boy—and spent my evenings, I regret tosay it, 
at Jude’s, where I saw more heads broken by the Trinity College 
boys than ever were whacked in at Donnybrook Fair. I was not 
much of an accountant, but I was a sort of favorite with the cus- 
tomers at the bank, for I was a good punster, and I kept the 
dapper counting-house clerks going in this way, so that my desk 
always commanded acrowd. The directors remarked this, and 
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after five years I was promoted to one hundred pounds a year, less 
income-tax. I then resolved to look out for an heiress, and hay- 
ing been invited by Town Councillor O’ Mulligan to visit him at 
his marine residence on Dalkey Hill, and having ascertained that 
he had an only child, a daughter, who was being educated at the 
neighboring convent, I accepted the invitation and repaired to 
Howth View Lodge. Miss O’Mulligan was a very pretty girl, 
and I made love to her, as racing men say, from the start. Her 
father seemed nothing loath; her mother never tired of hearing of 
the life at the Viceregal Court, of which I gave her the most vivid 
description, calling upon my imagination for my facts, and filling 
up by personal reminiscences with yours truly for the centre. 
figure—ahem !”’ 

Here Mr. Van Dyck O’Shea took a sip from his liquor glass, 

“T made such good running that after half a dozen Sundays 
I spoke to the town councillor after dinner. 

“«Tf ye can get Tilly for to say yes, she’s yours, and I'll settle 
six thousand on her zow, and she'll have all I have when I’m 
gone ; but I’m afeard that she’s bint on the convent.’ 

“ Alas! the worthy civic father was but too correct in his sur- 
mise, and although I kept going there Sunday after Sunday for 
over eighteen months—the dinners were solid, I tell you, and al- 
ways a couple of bottles of champagne—Miss Matilda would 
have nothing to say to me, and she’s now mother-abbess of a- 
convent in New Zealand.” 

“ You didn’t break your heart, Mr. O'Shea?” 

“ Well, my heart wasn’t in it, Nugent; it was my pocket. And 
you see it’s lucky that I was not crazy about her, for if I had 
been the Prince of Wales it would have been all the same. Well, 
sir, the town councillor, who was a real good-hearted fellow, never 
lost sight of me, and, having been elected chairman of the Lug- 
ganure Copper Mining Company, he at once came to me to the 
bank and offered me the secretaryship at three hundred a year. 
Whew! didn’t [ jump at it. Didn’t I strut into the bank every 
day, and lean over the counter and chaff the poor beggar who 
succeeded me! Our mine flourished. We paid a rattling divi- 
dend. We dined—that is, the directors and secretary—at Breslin’s 
at Bray, and had our special train to the Meeting of the Waters, 
close to which the mine was situated. I spent much of my time 
during thesummer in the neighborhood of the mine, as the trout- 
fishing in the little Avonmore River was elegant; and all went 
merry as a marriage bell when, at our half-yearly meeting, a 
crotchety shareholder hinted that the auditors passed everything 
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that was put before them, and that he, for one, while he rejoiced 
at the dividend of fifteen per cent., would wish to be publicly in- 
formed whether the said dividend was being paid out of capital 
-or profits. This led to an investigation, which proved the audi- 
tors to be dummies, the directors noodles, and the cashier to be 
worse. As for the secretary, he really knew nothing of the busi- 


ness, as his post was made so easy for him by the cashier, and’ 


when the dénouement came and the whole thing ‘ busted’ he was 
honorably acquitted, but he was branded as an idiot.” 

“What became of the O’Mulligan, Mr. O’Shea?” 

“Oh! he was made alderman and J.P. in reward for his mar- 
tyrdom, and the directors were all more or less repaid for their 
dummydom. It was when I found myself an inspector of public 
buildings—as we call a man out of employment in Dublin—that I 
bethought me of Pomposo, Verdugo, José, Ignacio, Najera, Mi- 
guel, Ramon, Mata, Salvador, Corella, Manuel Gutierrez. I wrote 
him a letter, telling him that I would be glad to accept office in 
Mexico in any capacity ; that since I had seen him last I had been 
a banker, and secretary to one of the most famous mining compa- 
nies in Ireland, as indeed it was. In fact, I blew my own trumpet 
so loudly that the music charmed Gutierrez, and he at once re- 
plied, from a place with an unpronounceable name in the interior 
of this country, offering me a share in a mine upon which he was 
then engaged in exploiting. I pawned my annuity of seventy 
pounds for two hundred and fifty, and came out here, and here I 
have remained. Such is the brief outline of the uneventful ca- 
reer of yours till death, Van D. O'S.” 

Mr. O'Shea told this story of his life in a manner impossible 
to write. His winks, smirks, raising of eyebrows, drawing back 
of his mouth, and general drollery and archness were simply ir- 
resistible, and I found myself, whilst listening to him, one vast, 
expansive grin. 

“T’ll take ye out to me mine, Nugent. You'll see the cabadlero 
with the string of names, and I'll tell you what you'll hear, me 
boy—only think of it!—you’ll hear the Irish language spoken in 
the heart of a Mexican silver-mine.” 

“ How is that, Mr. O’Shea?”’ I asked. 

“My aunt taught me the real Connaught Irish, and I never 
forgot it. When I was learning Spanish from one of the overseers 
here, a keen, intelligent Indian, I let him have Irish in exchange, 
and he in turn let the miners have it in explication. But here’s 
the sefiora. It is time for the drive on the Paseo.” 

The sunset was absolutely gorgeous as we drove along the 
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Paseo de Bucarelli. We were steeped in a sort of yellow haze, a 
golden splendor that gradually deepened into purple. High up 
against the keen, full blue sky were the snow-capped summits of 
Popocatapetl and Iztaccihuatl stained a luminous pink, while on 
our right, like a jewel set in the Tyrian-tinted Ajusco Mountains, 
stood the castle of Chapultepec, the favorite residence of the ill. 
fated Maximilian and Carlotta. This Paseo is the Bois de Bou. 
logne, the Rotten Row, the Phoenix Park of the Mexican deseu 
vrés. It derives its name from Bucarelli, a Spanish viceroy, who 
was so deeply loved by the natives that to this time he is spoken 
of as “ the Indian’s friend and protector.” ; 

Here every evening at five o’clock all carriage-riding Mexico 
turns out, the ladies in full evening dress, their hair minus cover- 
ing save the black lace mantilla with the addition of natural 
flowers. The young bloods show in full charro and bestriding 
priceless mustangs or Arabs. I thought I knew something about 
riding. I imagined that I had rather a graceful seat myself; but 
I freely confess that I gazed on these gay caballeros with feelings of 
the keenest envy. I never saw a horseman till I visited Mexico, 
Of course I consoled myself with the idea that across country 
they would be nowhere, but here the sight of man and horse ab- 
solutely delighted me. 

“You can’t do better than that in Royal Meath, Joe,” laugh- 
ed the sefiora, who followed my fascinated gaze. 

“ The riding zs superb, sefiora. Just see how that young fel- 
low handles his horse. Isn’t it marvellous!” 

“You should see them lassoing a bull, Joe. I shall get Mr. 
O’Shea to arrange a ‘meet’ for you. It requires more dexterity 
than taking the brush. Beside it fox-hunting becomes very tame 
indeed. That,’ added the sefiora, “is the statue of Carlos IV. 
You see it is the centre point for four branching avenues. Over 
there stands the Tivoli del Eliseo, and behind it is the property 
that the martyred Maximilian gave to the traitor Bazaine. It 
was confiscated and sold by the so-called government of Juarez. 
Over yonder is where the Corrida de Toros, or bull-ring, used to 
rear its head. We have no bull-fights in the capital now, Joe, but 
in the provincial cities, especially Puebla, they flourish as they 
do in Spain. And now for Chapultepec.” , 

Our road was bordered by eucalyptus-trees, and all beyond 
them were fields devoted to the great sword-leaved maguey-plants 
from which the native beverage pu/gue is manufactured. In the 
distance, on the left, was the aqueduct of Belem, which conveys 
the agua delgada, or pure water, from the A/batoca, the basin at 
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Chapultepec, to the city, its arches clothed in the luminous greens 
of ferns and mosses and lichens. 

“ The last time I entered these gates,” said the sefiora sadly, 
as we spun past some slovenly-looking soldiers engaged in cook- 
ing sortillas opposite a red brick guard-house, “it was to urge up- 
on his imperial majesty—but this will not interest you, Joe. See, 
they have torn away the imperial monogram, the M. C., which 
used to stand over the gilded gates—senseless savages!” 

Chapultepec is situated about three miles from the city, at the 
extremity of the fashionable drive known as the Calzada de la 
Reforma. High above us, as we wound in and out of the venera- 
ble ahuehuete-shadowed grounds—cypresses beneath which the luck- 
less Montezuma was wont to muse upon the ultimate fate of his 
country while Hernando Cortez and his daring followers were 
making merry in his capital—clear as if cut em silhouette, rose the 
white towers, and galleries, and terraces, and colonnades, and bal- 
conies of the palace seated upon its lofty bed of porphyry, tinted 
by the setting sun with lines of living fire. Gorgeous flowers 
glowed upon all sides—on terrace walks, on slopes and buttresses, 
on crags and balconies. 

In the many-tinted foliage appeared parasites; resembling red 
and yellow and purple butterflies, while at the base of the beet- 
ling rock upon which the fortress is perched stand the guard of 
cypresses beneath the shade of which Montezuma, arrayed in 
garments covered with the feathers of birds, would wander for 
hours. 

The castle is a long and narrow building, spreading along the 
summit of the porphyritic rock, and necessarily following in form 
the outlines of its foundation. It stands on the exact site of the 
Aztec royal palaces. As we ascended the zigzag roadway the 
view became every moment more enchanting, while we were 
compelled to pause at every turn of the path to linger over the 
entrancing panorama that gradually unfolded itself to our gaze. 
The city of Mexico, set like a glittering gem in the fertile valley ; 
the lakes Tezcoco, Chalco, and Xochimilco stretching away in 
filmy blue; the hill-shrined Guadalupe with its magnificent 
church; the quaint and many-arched aqueducts of Belem ard 
San Cosme; the ruins of Molino del Rey, and towering above all, 
in appalling and majestic silence, the snow-peaked Popocatapetl 
and Iztaccihuatl. The approach to the terrace of the castle is be- 
neath a white marble arch. This was in melancholy disrepair, as 
indeed was the castle itself and all its surroundings. Everything 
wore a sad, depressed, neglected look. [ noticed that the im- 
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perial monogram had been removed from the brazen gates, upon 
which the traces of gilding still faintly lingered. There were 
pedestals and niches without statues, frescoes were obliterated, 
and zsthetic tiles were broken, while hideous gaps showed in 
the once even and elegantly-laid-down terrace walk. 


“T feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted,” . 


quoted the sefiora as we entered a set of apartments giving upon 
the luminous green valley. 

“ Here is vandalism |” she cried. “ Just look at this cheap paper 
covering this exquisitely-painted panel, and what a kideous con- 
trast to that gloriously-fretted ceiling! I must say for the Mexi. 
cans that as regards harmonies of color they are as dead as Mon- 
tezuma. I suppose this arises from the fact that they are sur- 
rounded by so much natural beauty they disregard the artifi- 
cial.” 

The stairways were crazy and broken, the balusters falling to 
pieces. We went out on the leads to take one long, last, linger- 
ing look at the ever beautiful view, and even as we stood there 
the rose-pink on the peaks of the volcanoes flushed rosy red, 
then deep claret, and then the crimson became purple. 

The garden—poor Carlotta’s—was a mass of tangle and 
weeds. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the sefiora, “let us get to the carriage. | 
feel as if this were the tomb of the unhappy man and woman 
whom the Fates called to a throne that hurled one into a blood- 
stained grave, the other,” here she shuddered, “into the living 
death of insanity.” ' 

But by far the most interesting and beautiful part of Cha- 
pultepec is the forest of ahuehuets, or cypresses, by which it is 
embowered. These cypresses are mighty trees of extraordinary 
age, which can count their years by centuries. The witnesses 
of Montezuma’s daring and his ancestors’ adventures, they were 
regarded already by his contemporaries as objects of wonder and 
renown, and are at present, perhaps, the most curious memorials 
in the world of trees. 

The gnarled trunk of the oldest and largest cypress, called 
Montezuma’s Tree, measures forty-eight feet in circumference— 
I walked round it—and is one hundred and sixty-five feet high. 
I never saw anything grander than the twisted stem of this ahue- 
huete, with its mystic pavilion of lofty branches, and its garlands 
of Spanish moss hanging down in delicate ribbons from every 
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twig with the grace of the drooping pennants of the weeping wil- 
low. This moss—darba Espanol, Spanish beard—is one of the 
strangest parasites imaginable. It is a tangle of pale green ten- 
drils, in thickness like an ordinary string, and while one end is 
closely wound round the branch of the tree, the remainder drops 
inlong, straight festoons. It iscalled heno, or hay, by the natives, 
and at a distance it imparts the idea that a hay-shower has fallen 
on the trees, leaving its traces in this singular and remarkable 
manner. 

“The good citizens of Mexico are fond of picnicking under 
these trees,” observed the sefiora, “and at every turn you will 
find al-fresco parties.” 

We did surprise one picturesque party engaged in dancing 
the fandango. Thesnow-white attire of the Indians as they glided 
silently through the embowered avenues imparted a ghostly at- 
mosphere to the whole scene impossible to describe. 

It was past seven o'clock when we returned to the Calle 
Marascala, and it was only while I was engaged in my ablutions 
preparatory to descending to dinner that I recollected Conchita’s 
letter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


SAN ANGEL. 


Concuita’s last words, as I hurriedly dressed for dinner, ac- 
tually smote me: 

“ Here is a letter which you will read, but not until you have 
reached the city of Mexico. It tells you all. Enclosed is an- 
other letter addressed to a certain person, which, if after reading 
your own letter you feel inclined to deliver, you will hand in per- 
son. If you decide not to deliver it, burn it!” 

I had. permitted the busy whirl of sight-seeing to erase all 
thoughts of Conchita’s mission from my mind, and could scarcely 
realize the fact. Obeying her instructions as to the reading of 
the letter addressed to myself, I had resolved upon bursting its 
seal at the moment I struck the Capital, but what between the 
sefiora, and the padre, and Van Dyck O'Shea both the girl and 
the letter had vanished from my mind. 

I sought it where it lay in my portmanteau, and was about to 
tear it open when the dinner-bell rang. As the sefiora was punc- 
tilious to the last degree with reference to table ceremonials, there 
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was nothing for it but to thrust the missive into my pocket and 
hurry to the dining-room. 

During dinner I was so abstracted that more than once the 
hostess asked me if I was ill. 

“He is undergoing the purgatory of sight-seeing,” laughed 
Father Gonzalez. “ There is nothing so fatiguing. I remember 
on my first visit to Rome that I wanted to see everything in the 
compass of a single day, and set out in the morning to do the 
entirecity. I managed to get through agreat deal, but ere‘ even. 
ing’s best light’ I would not have taken a thousand scudi and 
have allowed my eyes to ache on the Coliseum.” 

“ He'll have to do the play to-night,” observed O’Shea. “I’ve 
got a box at the Teatro Nacional. He will see Offenbach’s last 
done into Mexican.” 

“We must not run our young friend to death,” said the 
sefiora. 

“Pshaw ! my dear madam, when I was his age I have danced till 
six in the morning, gone from the ball-room to the Pigeon House 
Wall for a dip in the briny, have breakfasted on a red herring 
and a bottle of soda-water, have turned into the bank—this was 
when I wasa clerkin the Union Bank in College Green, Dublin— 
at half-past eight, and at five p.m. I have turned out of the bank 
for two hours up and down Grafton Street, and nine o'clock 
found me waltzing again at the rate of fifty spins a minute; and, 
by the bones of Montezuma, | do believe if I was put to it I could 
do it at this writing.” 

“You'd try it, at all events,” laughed the sefiora. 

Pleading an excuse, I withdrew after dinner, and, proceeding 
to my own room, eagerly tore open Conchita’s letter. 

It ran: 
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“My brother is an officer in the Mexican army. He commands the 
Twenty-fourth regiment of the line. The Oaxaca Regiment it is called. He 
is a man of considerable influence, as he has proved himself a very brave 
soldier. It was he who led the three sorties from Fort Guadalupe at Puebla 
against the French, and was wounded in each sortie. The murder of the Em- 
peror Maximilian made him an Imperialist. He considers that his country 
has been for ever disgraced by the murder, and so thoroughly imperialistic is 
he that he is now engaged in an intrigue to place a Grand Duke of Austria 
on the throne steeped in the martyred Maximilian’s blood. I need hardly 
say that the discovery of this plot would lead to my brother's being shot 
within twenty-four hours. A letter from the exalted personage in question 
has been forwarded to me, to be conveyed by safe hand to my brother. 
This letter is enclosed in the envelope, addressed Colonel Enrique Mojelos. 
Iam a Mojelos, though I have adopted the name of my dearest, kindest pro- 
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tectress. You now know enough to decide whether you will endeavor to 
deliver the letter or burn it. I warned you of danger. You see yourself 
face to face with it. Act as you think best, and in whatever way you de- 
cide to act remember you have the gratitude of . 


I did not hesitate a second. 

“Where is the Oaxaca Regiment quartered now?” I asked 
when I rejoined Mr. O’Shea, whom I found over his Chartreuse 
and cigarette in the balcony overlooking the patzo. 

“The Oaxaca? Oh! that’s the regiment that Diaz distin- 
guished himself with.” 

“Diaz! Who's Diaz?” 

“Porfirio Diaz—our coming man. By George! I think his 
name ought to be Dyaz, for he’s as fond of fighting as a Tippe- 
rary man.” And Mr. O’Shea gave mea brief account of the record 
of the man who has since risen to the presidency of the republic. 

“ Where is the Oaxaca Regiment?” 

“ How the dickens should know? Butif you’re very anxious 
about it I can find out in two minutes. There is a barracks, as we 
would say in Ireland, right forninst the Alameda, and that’s not 
ten minutes from where we sit.” 

“T'd feel awfully obliged if you would.” 

“Hi, Pedro!” A servant appeared, to whom he gave some 
orders in Spanish, whereupon the latter vanished, to return almost 
ere Mr. O’Shea could indulge in a sip of his favorite post-pran- 
dial chasse. 

“The Oaxaca Regiment is quartered at a place called San 
Angel, Nugent—that is, the first battalion,” said O’Shea, trans- 
lating the servant’s parting words. 

“Where is San Angel?” ’ 

“It’s about fifteen miles from here. It’s a swell summer resort 
at the foot of the Ajusco Mountains, where the thermometer 
keeps well below eighty in the shade. The view from it is lovely, 
and, bad luck to the irreligious scoundrels who rule us! the mag- 
nificent old convent is now turned into a barracks.” 

“ How do you strike San Angel?” 

“Easy enough—by tram-car the entire way. But the sefiora 
is sure to drive you out there some day ; it’s on the bill of fare, me 
boy. The road,” he added, “isn’t quite safe from gentlemen of 
the Dick Turpin class—perfect gentlemen, who, like Claude 
Duval, would rob the sefiora of every real she had about her, to 
say nothing of her jewelry and a portion of her garments, and 
then compel her to dance a fandango by the roadside.” 


“ Are you serious when you say the road isn’t safe?” 
VOL, XXXII.—7. 
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“Well, 1 am. You see since the war—if you like to dignify it 
by that title—several disbanded imperialists have been wandering 
about the country living upon—faith, what we all subsist upon— 
chance. They haunt the Ajusco Mountains, where to follow 
them would take ten thousand men and then miss them. Some. 
times they pounce on a tram-car carrying the money to pay the 
factory-hands at Tacubaya or the farm-hands on some large 
hacienda. They are usually pretty well posted, and know the car 
on which the great cart-wheel dollars—you’ve seen our silver 
dollars; don’t they remind you of the great big copper pennies 
we used to see in Dublin? Musha! but many a wan of them I 
paid for a tray or snuffer-dish of Crofton apples at the Metal 
Bridge that stands over the Liffey between Carlisle Bridge and 
Essex Bridge. Well, sir, the authorities send an armed guard, 
consisting of two men, with each tram-car along the line; but, 
baithershin! there’s such a thing as firing at the church and 
hitting the parish.” 

“T should like to visit San Angel without bringing any risk 
upon the Sefiora San Cosme. I shall visit it alone.” 

“ And so you can, with me. We'll go out there some day next 
week and visit the place. It’s really well worth seeing.” 

“Could we not go to-morrow morning ?” 

“ Not very well, for we’ve the Picture Gallery, and the Mu- 
seum, and the Mineria on the board for you.” 

“Wouldn’t they keep?” 

“So will San Angel.” 

“You've piqued my curiosity, Mr. O’Shea, and to-morrow I 
mean to see San Angel.” 

The sefiora made no objection. 

“T’ll take you in the carriage,” she said; “I owe it to myself 
to visit the two dear, good sisters whom our paternal government 
have allowed to remain there, provided they dress in secular gar- 
ments. They are permitted to keep a wing of the beautiful old 
place clean and to teach the village children. The remainder of 
the convent is used by the soldiers.” ‘ 

“Take your revolver with you to-morrow,” said Mr. O’Shea 
as we were about to part for the night. “I'll bring mine—in fact, 
I never travel without one. Voi/a/” showing me the deadly in- 
strument as it peeped out of a back pocket in histrowsers. “We 
all carry them in Mexico. It used to be the macheta, or knife, but 
no caballero carries a knife now ; it is left to the lower classes, who 
use it pretty freely, I can tell you. Par exemple, 1 visited the 
prison here the other day, and found that out of twelve hundred 
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male prisoners nine hundred were jugged for using the macheta.' 
That’s a lively percentage.” 

I should mention that I accompanied Mr. O’Shea to the 
theatre—the Teatro Nacional. The house is very roomy, but 
lighted by oil lamps, which imparted a sepulchral appearance to 
the interior. The opera was not one of Offenbach’s, but a very 
clever douffe by a Spanish composer. It was entitled “Il Barba- 
rillo de Lavapiez,” and had all the chic of Lecocq, Hervey, or the 
maestro already named. Each act was of very long duration, and 
upon commenting on this to my guide, philosopher, and friend, 
O'Shea, he informed me that the Mexicans pay for one act only, 
and at the end of each act they turn out, when, if they like the 
performance, they purchase tickets for the second act, and thus 
to the end of the piece. 

Seated in the pit was a very handsome, distinguished-look- 
ing young man, whose startling likeness to Conchita filled me 
with considerable interest. His eyes met mine more than once, 
and in reply to my scrutinizing gaze he bestowed upon me so 
haughty a stare that it almost amounted to a challenge. 

After the performance Mr. O’Shea brought me to the Café 
Concordia—the Delmonico’s of Mexico—for supper, and we had 
hardly taken our seats when the cabaliero whom | had noticed in 
the theatre, and who had noticed me, entered, accompanied by a 
friend. Seating themselves at a little table near ours, my eye 
again encountered his, and, being now close to him, the likeness to 
the girl was something so forcible-that I resolved upon ascertain- 
ing whom he might be. 

“Just turn your head, Mr. O’Shea—not yet a minute—and 
take a look at the man with the black pointed moustache sitting at 
the table to the right. Not yet a minute, for he has already 
queried my stare.” 

Following my instructions, O'Shea cast a look round the 
room, taking in the object of my curiosity in his revolving glance. 

“Don’t know him.” 

“Could you find out who he is?” 

“Certainly. Pean!” And calling a waiter, he directed him 
to discover who the gentleman might be without attracting atten- 
tion. Ere the son of the napkin returned the personage in ques- 
tion arose, and with his friend strode out of the café. 

“He’s a soldier,” said O’Shea, to whom the waiter had im- 
parted the information. “His name is Mojelos. He’s a colonel. 
Now for our pescao de lago,” helping me to a little fish not unlike 
our Dublin Bay flounder. “This is one of our delicacies, me 
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boy ; it is caught in the lakes that surround us—Chalco, Texcoco, 
and Xochimilco. Just scarify the little beggar and squeeze a few 
drops of lemon-juice into the furrows. Now top-dress with 
cayenne pepper. I'll give youadrop of Zegui/a punch to swim 
it in.” 

The sefiora, at the eleventh hour, resolved upon visiting San 
Angel by tram-car instead of taking her carriage. 

“ The roads are so execrable,” she explained, “ that no springs 
are worth a peso’s purchase ; besides, by standing out with the 
driver, Joe, you'll see the country, which is extremely beau. 
tiful.” 

The tram-cars in Mexico are drawn by mules, and two cars start 
within a few yards of one another. The first car is second class, 
and, being cheaper, is used by the Indians. The second car is 
first class, and just the same as the cars I had seen in New 
York. The driver is a picturesque fellow in richly-laced som. 
brero, and a whip such as Sancho Panza should have basted the 
ribs of Dapple with. The very crack of it was like the report of 
a pistol. The conductor’s chief business is to blow a horn at all 
street-crossings. He collects no fares, this operation being con- 
ducted by special employees, attired in French uniforms, posted 
at certain portions of the road. These financial acrobats leap on 
and off the car while the mules are going at full gallop. How it 
is done without accident is to me a marvel. 

Each car is provided with two of the Guarda Civil, or civil 
guard. These men, armed to the teeth, stand, one with the 
driver, the other with the conductor. Their uniform is the most 
picturesque I have ever seen: gray felt sombrero crusted with 
silver, buff-leather jacket, white shirt, blood-red sash, and buff 
boots to the hips. They wear great gauntlet-gloves and carry a 
carbine. 

Availing myself of the sefiora’s permission, I went out on the 
front platform of the car and stood behind the driver. How 
that man did screech, and yell, and vociferate as he urged his 
mules into a gallop! How he cracked his whip and shook his 
entire body over his long-eared team! What a pace we went at, 
never flagging, but keeping up the stride, until we spun into 
Tacubaya, the “swell” suburb of the capital. 

Here are the country residences of the “ best people” in Mex- 
ico—bankers, merchants, lawyers, et td genus omne. The houses 
are magnificent and the gardens one clot of color all the year 
round. I was delighted to be told by O’Shea that the handsom- 
est residence of all, a baronial hall, in fact, belonged to an Irish- 
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man, a Waterford man—Barron, a banker, and one of the most 
respected and wealthiest men in the country. 

“You will see the place, Joe,” said the sefiora through the 
window ; “ you will be asked to dine there. They are charming 
. people. I want you to seea genuine Murillo, a Crucifixion, that 
Mr. Barron has, and also a quaint old picture representing a city 
scene in the time of Cortez.” 

The scenery after we had quitted Tacubaya became magnifi- 
cent. Before me stood the purple Ajusco Mountains towering to 
the azure and covered with vegetation to their summits—a per- 
fect sierra. On the left were Popocatapetl and the “ Woman in 
White,” seemingly touching the sky. Around me were corn-fields 
of luminous green, here and there interspersed with tufts of trees 
gorgeous in scarlet and yellow blossomings. Ever and anon we 
would pass some tiny church, its green-tiled dome flashing in the 
sunlight, while shrines and adobe dwellings embowered in per- 
fumed foliage dotted every turn of the road at irregular inter- 
vals. 

In something less than two hours we arrived at our destina- 
tion, without let or hindrance, and, ascending a gentle slope, the 
wondrous old convent burst upon our view, the high walls of 
its enormous garden stretching away till lost in the dip of the 
valley. 

On a great green before the gateway, soldiers in undress were 
engaged in playing games, children in noisily disporting them- 
selves, and sheep in browsing on the short, crisp grass. 

The rich carving over the oaken portal was rudely effaced, the 
sculpture on the stone arch clotted with lumps of mud, while a 
statuette of the Mother of God had not escaped the sacrilegious 
hands of the soldiery of Lerdo de Tejada. 

Our right of entrance was questioned by the sentinel on duty. 

“I come to visit the sisters,” said Sefiora San Cosme, with 
quiet dignity. 

“T cannot let you pass till the officer of the guard consents,” 
retorted the sentinel. 

“Send for the officer of the guard, then,” exclaimed the 
sefiora, her nostrils expanding, her eyes flashing. 

The officer, after some delay, made his appearance, a greasy, 
unhealthy-looking fellow, who kept buckling on his sword as he 
crossed a courtyard that once resounded but to the soft footfall 
of the pious sisterhood. After scrutinizing us with consider- 
able pertinacity this valiant warrior permitted us to pass, detach- 
ing a sergeant to shadow us. 
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“Ask the sergeant if Colonel Mojelos is here,” I urged 
O’Shea. 

“Yes, he is,” was that worthy’s reply after he had made the 
inquiry. 

“T would like to see him.” We were passing along a hooded 
cloister. 

“This is the name of the chap you saw last right at the Café 
Céncordia, and probably the same boyo.” 

“1 wonder if he speaks English?” 

“English! Why, what next? Why, man alive, the officers of 
the Mexican army are the most ignorant, uneducated set of black. 
guards of any service in the world.” 

“T am obliged to differ with you, sir,” said a deep, stern voice 
directly beside us, and Colonel Mojelos stepped from a door-way 
and directly confronted O’Shea. 

“My conversation was a private one, sir,’ said O’Shea 
haughtily, “ and with it you have nothing whatever to do.” 

“Your conversation was loud and forced upon me, sir, and 
you have made a statement which I characterize as—” here his 
eyes fell upon Sefiora San Cosme, who was a little in advance, 
and dropping his voice into a whisper, he added: “ Your name 
and address, sir.” 

“ Faith, I’m proud of both,” retorted O’Shea. “My name is 
Van Dyck O’Shea, and my present address is the Calle Maras- 
cala. And now, as the gentleman in difficulties said to his Sa- 
tanic Majesty, who are you?” 

“ This is my card.” And Mojelos hand him the bit of paste- 
board. 

“ A word with you, colonel, if you please,” I said. 

Mojelos bowed stiffly. 

“Tf it’s going to try and patch up my broken crockery you 
are, Joe Nugent, just don’t give yerself the least trouble in life. 
Van Dyck O’Shea has been nearer the Fifteen Acres in the Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, than you know of.” 

“I don’t intend to meddle in the matter at all,” I hurriedly 
exclaimed. “Please go on with the sefiora; make an excuse for 
my absence—say anything you like.” 

“ Well, I’m first cousin to a leprechaun if—” 

“ Go.” 

O’Shea saw by my tone that I had some object in view, and 
clinging to his theory that I was about to endeavor to throw oil 
upon the troubled waters, he exclaimed : 

“Joe Nugent, you’re a gentleman—I say no more; I’m in 
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your hands.” And turning on his heel, he rapidly followed in the 
direction taken by Sefiora San Cosme. 

Colonel Mojelos regarded me with an insolent curiosity, twirl- 
ing his mustache with one hand, while he played with his sword- 
knot with the other. 

“ Well, sir,” he exclaimed, as for a second I speculated as to 
the best mode of addressing him, “ what do you wish to say to 
me? Wave you any insult to offer to the officers of the 
Mexican army ?”’ 

“None whatever,” I replied. “I wish to speak with you 
privately, and alone.” 

“Speak!” 

“Not here.” 

“Follow me, then.” 

He entered the doorway from which he had so unexpectedly 
come upon us, and crossing a large apartment, the walls frescoed 
with scenes taken from Holy Writ, ascended a broad oaken 
staircase, and, passing down a red-brick-paved cloister, halted at 
a low, narrow door, and, slightly bowing, motioned me to pass in. 

The room was neat as a new pin. In one corner was a camp 
bedstead, in another a tin toilet service. A table covered by a 
white cloth beautifully embroidered in color stood in the centre 
of the room, on which there was a bouquet of exquisite flowers. 
A few oaken chairs, evidently part of the wreckage of the convent, 
were scattered about. In a corner lay a military chest. Over 
the mantel was a picture of the defence of Puebla, with the words 
“Cinco Mayo” written in a bold hand right across it, followed 
by a scratchy signature. A writing-table did duty near a low, 
deep-embrasured, diamond-paned window, while guns, lances, 
and cigar-boxes formed to make up the impedimenta of this sol- 
dierly apartment. 

“Be seated, sir.” And Mojelos, motioning me to a chair, 
flung himself upon one exactly opposite to me. 

I plunged my hand into my breast-pocket and drew out Con- 

‘chita’s letter—the letter addressed to myself. 

“Do you recognize that hand-writing, colonel?” I asked. 

“One moment.” And he sought a pair of pince nez, which 
with considerable deliberation he adjusted to his somewhat aqui- 
line nose. 

He flushed as, raising his eyes from the superscription on the 
envelope, his gaze met mine. 

“I do know that writing,” he said, and that was all, while he 
seemed to read my very soul. 
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“It is, if 1 am not mistaken, the writing of the Sefiorita Con. 
chita Mojelos.” 

He nodded two or three impatient nods. 

“Your sister?” 

“My sister, sir; and may I ask if you are the Mr. Nugent to 
whom it is addressed ?”’ 

“ Here is my card, colonel.” And I handed him my visiting- 
card, which he perused word for word. 

“ Are you the bearer of a letter of introduction to me, Mr, 
Nugent?” he asked. 

“Be good enough to read that letter, sir,” I retorted, con. 
siderably nettled at his cold, reserved manner, “and you will 
see whether a further introduction is necessary or otherwise.” 

“T shall,” glancing at me over the now unfolded epistle. As 
he read it the expression on his face altered as if by magic; he 
clutched the paper as though holding on to it for dear life, while 
his lips formed the words as he devoured line after line. 

“ Forgive me!” he cried, springing to his feet, and embracing 
me, after the Mexican fashion, by enfolding me in his arms and 
clapping my back several times very rapidly. “My friend, my 
sister’s friend, the friend of a great cause! You are good, noble, 
generous, brave! My darling sister would never have trusted 
you if you had not been a true man. Mr. Nugent, I am yours, 
your friend, your brother, your slave.. Do with me as you will. 
For God’s sake let the impressions of the last five minutes be 
erased from your mind forever! I shall embrace your friend 
when I meet him. All will be joy and brightness. You havea 
letter for me from a certain personage—is it not so?” Terribly 
excited, he made a supreme effort to control himself. 

“T have it here, colonel, and while you peruse it I shall, with 
your permission, rejoin my friends.” The fact being that I did 
not care to mix myself up in the secrets contained in the epistle. 

“ As you will. Permit me to escort you to your friends. Not 
a word, please. My first duty is to offer my hand to Mr. O’Shea. 
Under any other circumstances I would have endeavored to- 
have run him through or shot him.” 

O’Shea’s astonishment was considerable as Colonel Mojelos 
advanced to him and exclaimed : 

“ Mr. O’Shea, you may pitch into the entire Mexican army, 
for all I care, but with me you must be friends. Shake hands.” 

“What the divvle does this mean?” asked O’Shea of me 
in his richest brogue, while the colonel effusively wrung his right 


hand. 
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“It means that Mr. Nugent is my very dear friend.” 

“ Your very dear friend!” 

“ Yes, mine.” 

“Why, he never saw you till last night, and never spoke to 
ye till a minnit ago.” 

“It's all right, Mr. O’Shea. I'll tell you all about it by and 
by,” I exclaimed with a laugh. 

“Faith, I’m fairly bothered between you.” 

“You'll do me the honor of visiting my quarters after your 
visit to the sisters. We'll see how a bottle of Burgundy will go 
under the shadow of the Ajusco Mountains.” And giving O’Shea’s 
hand another ring and nodding gaily to me, the colonel quitted us. 

“Well, if this doesn’t bang Banagher!” muttered O’Shea. 
“Joe Nugent, what does it all mean? I hope that you kept up 
the honor of the old country, anyway ; but to have a man chal- 
lenging you wan minnit, and the next asking you to crack a 
bottle of Burgundy—by the powers, it bothers me.” 

I was uncertain how to act. Mojelos had evidently avoided 
all mention of my acquaintanceship with his sister. 

“ How did ye put yer comether on him at all, Joe?” 

“Well, you see we had some mutual friends in New York; 
that is the reason why 1 wanted to learn all about him last night. 
He seems a very nice, gentlemanly fellow.” 

“He’s nice enough ow, but, faith, I didn’t love him ten 
minutes ago. He’s as brave as a lion, and has a good fighting 
name. They say he has the army in his pocket, he and Diaz. If 
he chose to ‘pronounce,’ as they call it here, to-morrow, he'd 
have fifteen, aye, more than fifteen, out of our thirty thousand 
troops at his bugle-call. Anyhow, we'// ‘pronounce’ on his 
Burgundy.” 

We found the sefiora in a distant cloister, engaged in conver- 
sation with a venerable sister, who turned a pair of sweet, pure 
eyes upon me as I approached. 

Luckily, she spoke in French, and we had a delightful chat. 

“The gentleman in command of the soldiers here is a gentle- 
man and a devout Catholic,” she observed ; “he makes our impri- 
sonment as little painful as possible, and is very severe with any 
of his men who trespass beyond the Nazarene Cloister garden, 
which marks the boundary-line. He sent a corporal to prison for 
six months the other day for crossing the garden-wall. The 
commander who was here before him was a terrible man. He 
allowed his men to go anywhere, and encouraged them to do it. 
He entered the church with a cigar in his mouth one Sunday 
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morning. I called his attention to it; he laughed at me and spit 
out on the floor. I plucked the cigarette from his mouth and 
would not return it to him. He threatened to imprison me, | 
said: ‘You may insult me as long and as often as you will, but 
you shall never insult my Lord and my God while I can raise my 
voice in His cause.’ After that the terrible man did not come this 
way, but his soldiers did, and they poisoned the air with their 
ribald songs and awful blasphemy. They smoked, and sang, 
and did what they pleased at all hours of the day and night. | 
protested, and was laughed at for my pains. The archbishop, to 
whom I wrote, protested; he was insulted. It would have gone 
on, but that the godless commander was sent to Guadalajara to 
quell a threatened insurrection. I believe he was killed. Sister 
Guadalupe and I prayed for his conversion. Perhaps,” she add- 
ed with a delightfully naive simplicity, “he was penitent at the 
last moment.” 

Accompanied by the good sister, we visited the church, part of 
which was falling into decay, owing to the condition of the roof, 
which the government refused to expend a peso upon. The altar 
was extremely handsome, and the Virgin in a painting above it 
as starry-eyed as the San Sisto Madonna in the Dresden Gallery, 
Raphael’s masterpiece. 

“Now, Sister Monica, we must let our young Irish friend see 
that robe that is being worked for the statue of the Virgin by my 
protégée.” 

“It is in the sacristy. She isat work on it now. This way.” 

“You're going to see one of the prettiest girls I ever laid my 
two eyes on, Nugent, me boy,” observed O’Shea, who had fallen 
back a little with me. “If I was twenty years younger I'd bea 
raging lunatic about her. If your heart isn’t as tough as stirrup 
leather her eyes will burn a pair of holes in it. They’re violets, 
me boy.” 

“Ts she a nun?” 

“ Not a bit of it.” 

“ Then I suppose she’s on the high-road, like Miss O’ Mulligan,” 
I laughed. 

“T don’t think so.” 

“ Who is she?” 

“The sefiora knows. There’s some mystery about her. 
Hush! here we are.” 

We descended three steps and found ourselves in the sacristy, 
a poem in the darkest oak, relieved by sacred pictures and 
stained. glass. The apartment was long and low-ceilinged. 
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Around the walls at intervals were oaken chests in carving such 
as might have come from the steel of Verbruggen himself, bound 
in wondrous brasses; at one end a row of confessionals, and at 
the other an altar occupying the whole width of the sacristy. 
The ceiling was adorned with a superb copy of the Assumption. 
An oaken table stood in the centre; beside it two high-backed 
chairs upholstered in crimson Utrecht velvet, chairs such as Ysa- 
bella “the Catholic” and her right royal consort might at one 
time have sat bolt upright upon. The table was covered by a 
snow-white cambric cloth; upon the cloth was a robe of helio- 
trope satin. 

A girlish form bent over the robe. A daintily-shaped head 
was bowed reverentially. The sun shot shafts of gold through 
the stained glass; one of them crowned the girl’s head like an 
aureole. A pair of small white hands were engaged in sewing 
pearls on the heliotrope satin. 

“ Inez,” said the sefiora. 

The girl looked up. I saw nothing but a pair of great violet 
eyes and the blush of the white rose. 

She kissed the sefiora again and again. 

“Isn’t she a beauty ?’’ asked O’Shea in a whisper. 

“Hush!” I said, for | wanted to hear her speak. 

“ Joe, come here,” said the sefiora, “till I present you to my 
protégée, the Sefiorita Inez O’ Hara.” 

Inez courtesied deeply. 

“May I not claim you as a countrywoman, Miss O'Hara?” I 
asked. 

“You may and you may not, Joe,” laughed the sefiora. 
“She was born in Ireland and reared in Ireland, but since—I 
mean she has been in this country: for ten years, and I mean to 
make a Mexican of her. Don’t I, Amigo de mi corazon?” 

“ Si, sehora—I mean yes.” And the girl was as red as the 
blossom of the flor de pasqua—that crimson flower one sees no- 
where but in sunny Mexico. 

“Do you recollect old Ireland, sefiorita?” I asked. 

“Oh! yes. I could never forget it. We lived in a great 
house with fields, oh! so green, that sloped down to a river, and 
there was a crowery—” 

“ Rookery, dear!” put in the sefiora. 

“ Rookery—and the rooks made such a terrible noise. And we 
had a jaunting-car. And papa went to hunt in a red coat nearly 
every day in winter, and we had ever so many beautiful dogs; 
and I remember going up to Dublin in the train, and I recollect 
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that poor papa pointed out the old Irish Houses of Parliament to 
me in’College Green, and the statue of King William. I was 
seven years of age then; I am seventeen now.” 

There was a delicious freshness about the young girl. Her 
manner was naive, graceful, and earnest. Her foreign accent, too, 
added piquancy to the general effect, while her voice was de. 
lightfully low and musical. Her violet eyes looked fearlessly 
into yours, yet with an alluring softness. The rich red lips 
seemed loath to part with the words that came from them; her 
utterance was slow. The sefiora had entered into a discussion in 
Spanish with Sister Monica apropos of something I wot not of, in 
which O’Shea joined, so I had the sefiorita all to myself. 

“T am sewing pearls on the cloak of our Blessed Lady,” she 
said. “ We are to,have a great feastnext Monday. The sefiorais 
coming, and I suppose she will fetch you. Are you a Catho. 
lic?” 

“ Thanks be to God, I am!” 

“Oh! I’m so glad. Poor mamma was a Protestant, and want- 
ed to compel me to leave the true faith; but the grace of the Al- 
mighty was with me and I clung to Him. I suppose the sefiora 
has told you all about me?” 

“ Not one word.” 

She was silent a moment, her beautiful head bowed, while a 
wave of intense, desolating sadness swept over her expressive 
face. 

“ Have you come straight from Ireland, Sefior Nugent?” 

“ Straight.” 

“ And merely to pay the sefiora a flying visit?” 

“ She was my dear mother’s school-fellow.” 

The tears welled up in her eyes. I saw that the word “mo- 
ther” touched a chord, so I dashed into a rattling description of 
my departure from Dromroe, my stay in London, describing my 
sister, my voyage across the Atlantic, the trip to New Orleans, 
and finally the sail over the gulf and the railway ride to the 
capital. 

“The sefiora has spoken of you, oh! ever so often. I know 
you quite well. I know your sister, too. Why didn’t you bring 
her with you? How I would have loved her!” 

“You can love her by proxy,” I laughed. é‘ 

Inez blushed deeply, and commenced to trifle with a string of 
pearls. If she had been less unsophisticated I could have had 
some fun with her over my joke; but it was evident that she won- 

dered what I meant, and took what I said in sober seriousness. 
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“Do you often come on to visit the Sefiora San Cosme?” 
I asked. 

“Every week. I spend four days here learning Latin and 
French from Sister Guadalupe, and assisting her in teaching the 
children of the village. I am going in to the Calle Marascala so 
soon as I shall have finished beading this robe of our Blessed 
Lady.” 

“ You prefer being in the city to being out here.” I was hor- 
. ribly commonplace, but what could I talk about ? 

“Tf I could have the sefiora here always I think I would like 
to remain here. It is so tranquil, so absolutely quiet!” 

“Do you ever see the dashing young officers who are quar- 
tered in the other wing?” 

The sefiorita shuddered as she replied, “ Never.” 

Suddenly I recollected the copy of Raphael’s Madonna in my 
bed-chamber at the Calle Marascala. 

“ You are an artist, Sefiorita O’Hara,” I said. 

“Has the sefiora told you?” she asked in some confusion. 

“She has, and some of your work meets my eyes the very 
moment I open them in the morning, and the last thing as I close 
them for the night—your copy of the Madonna San Sisto.” 

“Oh! you are in the Emperor’s Room. It was in that room 
that the poor martyr sat a whole day during the crisis in the 
Cortes. The sefiora was honored by his confidence. It has been 
called the Emperor’s Room ever since. I have done an original 
head of our Lord,” she added. “ Would you like to see it?” 

“Immensely.” 

She stepped over to one of the quaint old bureaus, unlocked a 
brass-bound drawer, and produced a picture on canvas, sketched 
but unfinished. It was a head of the Divine Master—not in 
agony, but in beatification. The design was admirable, the exe- 
cution wonderful for one so young and so untutored. 

.““ Who taught you to paint, sefiorita?” 

“The good Padre Gonzalez. You should see some of his 
sketches; they are superb, inspired. But he never shows them, 
he is so modest, so retiring. I—I fear you—you will think it 
rather—bold—of me to have shown you this, sefior.” 

“On the contrary, sefiorita, I feel highly flattered. And 
now I want to ask you a question: What are you going to do 
with this picture?” 

“Sabe Dios. Send it to the raffle they are getting up for the 
benefit of the poor fathers.” 

“Would you sell it?” 


‘ 
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“ Who would buy it?” 

“1 would.” 

“ Would you really?” The joy, the rapture in those violet 
eyes as, bending forward, the girl gazed at me, awaiting my re. 
ply! 

“T will give you anything you ask for it, sefiorita.” 

“ And I will take anything you offer.” 

“ Would twenty—c/irty pounds be too little?” 

“Too little! Why, five pounds. How many Mexican dollars 
go to five pounds, Sefior Nugent ?” 

“ About twenty-five, I think.” 

“Sixteen twenty-fives make one hundred and fifty. O 
sefiora,” she cried addressing Madame San Cosme, “Sister 
Monica, we shall be able to purchase that white satin robe for the 
Virgin after all. Sefior Nugent wants to buy this,” thrusting 
forth the picture, “and has offered me one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for it. Isn’t that too much? May I take it?” 

“ For sweet charity’s sake,” I exclaimed, gently removing the 
picture from her hand. “I shall make it a present to a dear old 
friend in Ireland for his little chapel, with the condition that—” 

At this moment a sergeant entered with an urgent message 
from the colonel that I should come to him at once. 

“ Au revoir,” said the sefiora. “Do not remain too long, 
Joe.” 

“ What about the bottle of Burgundy?” whispered O'Shea. 
“ Stir him up.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





OUR EPOCH. 


CERTAINLY our century has brought forth a Great Epoch, 
But most of the men who live in it are extremely small. 
—Schiller. 
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THE EARLY CATHOLIC MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Tue church in California has passed through as many phases 
within the past hundred years as in other countries it has re- 
quired centuries to develop. With the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortez the purely military achievements of the Spanish monarch 
ended, and a singular but effective combination of military, civil, 
and religious administration replaced the army. 

In the light of recent modern history, which relates the sub- 
jugation of nations and sections through the bloodiest contests, 
sending the victims of national greed into the next world un- 
shriven, it would be manifestly improper and unjust to urge 
against the church the important part her priests took in the 
Spanish conquests. No apology now is necessary on behalf of the 
church of Christ for perfecting her mission of carrying the “ glad 
tidings” to the uttermost parts of the earth, and availing herself 
of the favorable opportunities afforded by the Spaniards to ac- 
complish the purpose she has always been destined to effect 
—to wit, the conversion of the heathen. Hence, wherever the 
Spanish conqueror or adventurer penetrated, there also penetrat- 
ed the servant of God. 

The dream of the soldier was the acquisition of gold and the 
hope of reward or preferment from the king he served; his mo- 
tives were human, transitory, and related to the present only, 
while to the priest occurred the promises of Christ—the world 
was to be redeemed and an earthly kingdom, a church militant, 
established ; visions of future glory existed in his mind. With 
prophetic instinct, and led by the Spirit of God, he sought, as an 
instrument of the divine will, to fulfil the decrees of Heaven by 
converting souls to the true faith. The soldier, tired of conquest, 
and his greed for gold satisfied at last, rested; but the priest, im- 
pelled by a dominant power, penetrated into unknown regions 
and among hostile savages, becoming at once a pioneer explorer 
and the harbinger of salvation to those for whom the Saviour had 
shed his blood, but who knew it not. And so we find the mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus, as edrly as the year 1642, civilizing the 
Indians in Lower California with success, until the year 1683, 
when the Jesuit fathers, under the leadership of Salvatierra 
and Eusebius Kino (Kuhn), the latter a learned astronomer from 
Ingolstadt, were invested with the ecclesiastical, civil, and mili- 
tary administration of the missions, and in a short time brought 
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into the true fold the whole of the peninsula of Lower California. 
It was the same Father Kino who, in pursuit of further spiritual 
conquests, made his celebrated explorations to the north of the 
peninsula and along the Rio Colorado in the years 1701 and 1 703, 
among other missions establishing that of St. Xavier del Bec in 
Arizona, inthe Papago Pueblo, nine miles south of Tucson, erecting 
so remarkable a church edifice that it stands to-day both a wonder 
and a reproach—a wonder that the hand of man, in a region desti- 
tute of materials, could have possessed the skill to perform so great 
and beautiful a work ; and a reproach that the practical civiliza. 
tion effected by this learned priest and his co-workers should 
have been rewarded with confiscation by the destructive hand 
of an abortive republic in the name of “ God and liberty.” The 
walls of St. Xavier del Bec are silent as the graves of those who 
worshipped within them, but the day will come when every stone 
shall be an accusing witness against the follies perpetrated in the 
name of progress. 

Later, Fathers Guillen, Ugarte, and Consag made further ex- 
plorations of the Colorado of the West, extending the domain of 
the missions, and organizing new missions with a view of ren- 
dering practicable an overland route from Sonora to California. 
Twenty-eight missions in Arizona should testify to the zeal and 
energy of these missionaries; but nothing now remains except a 
few ruins and deserted pueblos, and the tradition living only in 
the clouded memories of the Poma, Maricopa, Moqui, and Papago 
Indians distributed along the Gila River and between Tucson and 
the Colorado of the West. 

These missions were governed with paternal care and pros- 
pered not only spiritually but temporally. The savages were 
taught the art of agriculture and such other employments as their 
nature permitted them to understand. All was peace and hap- 
piness—two blessings not permitted long to any one on earth, 
much less to the followers of the Society of Jesus. The storm 
came and the Jesuit fathers were driven from the scenes of so 
much labor. King Philip of Spain, in recognition of their services, 
had granted them an annual pension of thirteen thousand dollars; 
but Carlos IIL., fulfilling, perhaps, the prophecy of St. Ignatius, 
expelled them from his dominiofis on the 25th of June, 1767. The 
civil power, presuming, naturally enough, that injustice would be 
resisted, placed the execution of the decree of Carlos III. in the 
hands of the Catalonian captain of dragoons, Gaspar de Portala, 
appointing him at the same time governor of the Peninsula, and 
placing under his command fifty well-armed men to expel the 
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Jesuits from the missions, by force if necessary. Fourteen Fran- 
ciscan friars to succeed the Jesuits accompanied Portal4. Arriving 
* at Loreto, the decree was communicated to Father Bonito Du- 
crue, the superior of the missions, who, with all the Jesuit fathers, 
respectfully submitted to the Order and left California on the 
3d of February, 1768. 

Thus for eighty years these pioneers had converted and 
civilized the whole of the peninsula of Lower California and a 
large part of Arizona, had given to the world a correct geo- 
‘graphical knowledge of a region which mariners from Maldonado 
down to Captain Shelvocke sought in vain to gain, and had es- 
tablished a new empire for Spain, which to-day, after the lapse 
of over one hundred years since the Jesuits were forced to leave 
it, is in such a bad and backward condition that it is not worth 
annexation to the United States. 

After the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1768 the labors of the 
Franciscan friars began, and the fruits of their missionary work 
were as. wonderful as those of the Jesuits. Under the leadership 
of Friar Junipero Serra, whose name is pronounced with rever- 
ence in California, the conversion of Upper, or what is now the 
State of, California was effected. 

The civilization and development of California was the de- 
sired object of the Spanish king, and he was urged to accomplish 
his designs, more particularly because the marvellous conditions 
of climate and soil of the country were such that its agricultural 
resources and productions must be incalculable. It was to be- 
come the seat of an immense population and of a highly civilized 
and prosperous people; these would form the nucleus of an em- 
pire of great power, which would exercise a controlling influence 
over the whole coast bordering upon the Pacific Ocean. 

The Franciscans, as the successors of the Jesuits, were en- 
trusted with the establishment of a civilization which, when com- 
pared with that generally inaugurated by civil or military power, 
was singularly adapted to endure for ages and provide for every 
contingency that might arise in human affairs. A long line of 
missions gives evidence of a perfect system of homogeneous 
pueblos, frequently differing in rank, but always the same in kind 
and in organization. 

{t was under the laws of Spain that for the first time was 
built up, codified, and promulgated a complete system of civilized 
and Christian law (Las Siete Partidas of Alphonso X., in 1260), 
under which municipalities or communes, whether called cities, 


villages, or towns, first obtained a representation in the Cortes.. 
VOL. XXXII.—8 
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But the California communes, pueblos, or missions, although 
founded upon the Spanish system, were enfranchised from the 
political distinctions of class and the social distinctions of rank, ‘ 
and exhibited a higher grade of civilization than any cities, vil. 
lages, and towns which have replaced them. The missions were 
built up from a uniform basis, perfectly resembling each other in 
all their features and emancipated from the irregularities and un. 
certainties which deform more modern communes. All this was 
the work of the priest, who knew how to mould the temporal 
affairs of mankind in perfect shape by the addition of the leaven 
of religion. As soon, however, as the civil power assumed con- 
trol religion was eliminated and disorder followed. 

The first of a long chain of missions in Upper California was 
founded by Friar Serra at San Diego, fifteen miles from the 
present Mexican boundary-line, on the 16th of July, 1769, and in 
fifteen years this holy priest had established in this State five 
Spanish and nine Christianized Indian missions, and baptized 
5,800 Indians, dying at Monterey on the 28th of July, 1784, at the 
age of seventy-one years. 

Twenty-one missions in all were founded in California on a line 
from San Diego to San Francisco, and down to the year 1823. All 
were in the most flourishing and independent condition, while the 
whole State shows evidence of the assiduity of the missionaries not 
only in providing for their dependants but in increasing the agri- 
cultural resources of a prolific soil. It is matter of tradition that 
the fathers, in their travels from place to place, carried with them 
grain, which they scattered in favorable localities, trusting to 
nature to reproduce and fill the land with crops for future gene- 
rations; and it is a fact which can be verified at the present time, 
particularly in the southern counties, that hundreds of acres of 
oats sprout, mature, and are garnered annually without any cul- 
tivation or preparation of the soil. The meadows are clearly 
defined and the crops, free from weeds, grow spontaneously. 
‘These “ oat-hills,” as they are termed, have always been sources 
of astonishment, both on account of the wonderful vitality of the 
seed and the providence and wisdom of the missionaries, who, 
indeed, fulfilled their mission to Christianize, civilize, and develop 
the country. 

Down to the year 1834 the missions—in fact, the whole State— 
existed under the religious administration of the Franciscan friars, 
and in the latter year were in their most prosperous condition, 
morally and financially, as will appear from the following table, 
compiled from De Mofras’ Californie : , 
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TABLE OF THE MISSIONS OF UPPER CALIFORNIA UNDER THE RELIGIOUS 
ADMINISTRATIONS “IN 1834. 
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\San Francisco Solano.............eseees- | Aug. 25, 1823 13 1,300} 8,000 700| 4,000} 3,000 
Twenty-one missions on a line of...... | \260 leag.| 30,650| 424,000 | $2,500 321,500 | 122,500 

















To the Indians mentioned in the table should be added at least 
one-half as many whites. 

The reign of the church had brought peace and contentment 
upon the land; the hills teemed with cattle, the soil was cultivated 
and its resources developed to a greater extent every year. The 
management and discipline were simple and’ patriarchal, and so 
wisely conceived that no exceptions or disorders could possibly 
occur. The architecture of the missions was of a superior order, 
nearly all of the same type, differing only im beauty of design 
and extent of decoration. De Mofras thus describes the mission 
of San Luis Rey, in San Diego County: 


“The building is aquadrilateral. The church occupies one of its wings ; 
the fagade is ornamented with a gallery. The building, raised some feet 
above the soil, is two stories in height. The interior is formed by a court. 
Upon the gallery which runs around it open the dormitories of the fathers, 
of the major-domos, and of travellers, small work-shops, school-rooms, and 
store-rooms. The hospitals are situated in the most quiet parts of the mis- 
sion, where the schools also are kept. The young Indian girls dwell in the 
halls called e/ monjero, and they themselves are called ‘ nuns’ (/as monjas). 
Placed under the care of Indian matrons, they learn to make cloths of wool, 
cotton, and flax, and do not leave the monastery (e/ monjero) until they are 
old enough to be married. The Indian children mingle in the schools with 
those of the white colonists. A certain number, chosen among the pupils 
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who display the most intelligence, learn music, chanting, the violin, the 
flute, the horn, the violoncello, and other instruments. Those who distin. 
guish themselves in the carpenter’s shop, at the forge, or in agricultural la- 
bors are appointed alcaldes, or chiefs (overseers), and charged with the di- 
rection of a squad of workmen.” 

“The administrative body of each mission consisted of two fathers, of 
whom the elder had charge of the interior and of the religious instruction, 
and the younger of the agricultural works. The regulations of each mission 
were the same. The Indians were divided into squads of laborers. At sun- 
rise the bell sounded the Angelus and every one set out for the church. 
After Mass they breakfasted, and then wenttowork. At eleven they dined, 
and this period of repose extended to two o'clock, when they returned to 
labor until the evening Angelus, one hour before sunset. After prayers 
and the rosary the Indians had supper, and then amused themselves with 
dancing and other sports. Their diet consisted of fresh beef and mutton, 
as much as they chose, wheat and corn cakes, and boiled puddings called 
atole and pinole. They also had peas, large or small beans—in all an ‘al- 
mud,’ or the twelfth part of a bushel, to each every week. For dress they 
wore a linen shirt, pantaloons, and a woollen blanket ; but the overseers and 
best workmen had habits of cloth like the Spaniards. The women receiv- 
ed every year two chemises, a gown, and a blanket.” 


Such was the simple and peaceful life at all of the California 
missions when in their last year of prosperity, in 1834. 

The results of the missionary scheme of Christianization and 
civilization in California were so great and so successful that the 
exultation of the pious men who arranged it and devoted their 
lives to its accomplishment was justifiable. Neither civil nor 
military power, neither Protestantism nor modern paganism, can 
claim any share in the magnificent work which the religious of 
the Catholic Church alone, out of its free and untrammelled ele- 
ments, began and completed. The wisdom of civil governments 
and statesmen will appear when we come to the secularization of 
these missions. 

In sixty years of labor the missionaries of California had plant- 
ed twenty-one prosperous missions upon a line of seven hundred 
miles from San Diego north to the latitude of Sonoma. More 
than thirty thousand Indian converts were lodged in the mission 
establishments and taught a variety of useful arts, besides re- 
ceiving religious instruction. Their tasks were easy ana cheer- 
fully performed, and in the glorious climate of California life was 
a pleasure. More than four hundred thousand horned cattle pas- 
tured on the plains and grazed on the hills, as well as sixty thou- 
sand horses and more than three hundred thousand sheep, goats, 
and swine. Seventy thousand bushels of wheat were raised an- 
nually, and sufficient beans, maize, and other grain to make anan- 
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nual crop of one hundred and twenty thousand bushels. The 
missions rivalled each other in the production of wine, brandy, 
soap, leather, hides, wool, oil, cotton, hemp, linen, tobacco, salt, and 
soda. Oftwo hundred thousand horned cattle annually slaugh- 
tered the missions furnished fully one-half, realizing from the car- 
casses, hides, and tallow a net income of one million of dollars from 
that source alone. De Mofras says that the income derived from 
the cattle and other articles, of which no definite statistics can be 
obtained, reached a total production by the missions alone of two 
millions of dollars annually. 

Gardens, vineyards, and orchards surrounded all the missions, 
except the three northernmost, and, according to their latitude, 
these missions were ornamented and enriched with plantations of 
palm-trees, bananas, oranges, Olives, and figs, with orchards of 
European fruits, and with vast and fertile vineyards. In addition 
to these valuable properties and the mission buildings the self- 
moving or live stock of the missions, valued at their current rates, 
amounted to three millions of dollars of the most active capital, 
bringing enormous annual returns upon its aggregate amount, 
and, owing to the great fertility of animals in California, more 
than repairing its annual waste by slaughter. This was the great 
religious success of the Catholic missions in California, and this 
their material prosperity in the year 1834, even after many depre- 
dations had been committed upon them by the first governors of 
the régime of “independence.” 

“What is remarkable in the establishment of these missions,” 
says De Mofras, is, “ they cost the government nothing.” When the 
missions of Lower California were first founded the viceroys of 
Spain furnished some assistance. Philip V. gave them in the first 
years of his reign an annual pension of thirteen thousand dollars, 
but in the year 1735 the Jesuits added to the capital of their funds 
by the purchase of productive real estate. In 1767 a lady of 
Guadalajara, Dofia Josefa de Miranda, left by will to the college 
of the Society of Jesus of that city a legacy of more than one 
hundred thousand dollars, which the Jesuits, however, refused. 
This was the beginning of what is known as the “ Pious Fund” 
(fondo piadoso). The property belonging to the “ Pious Fund of 
California,” with its successive additions, comprised landed 
estates, including several mines, manufactories, and immense 
flocks, with more than five hundred square leagues of land, all 
situated in the province of Tamaulipas. In 1827 the government 
forcibly seized seventy-eight thousand dollars in specie deposited 
at the mint in Mexico, the product of the sale of the Arroyo Zar- 
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co, an estate of the society, and the “ Pious Fund” was also de. 
spoiled of immense tracts of land by the Congress of Jalisco, 

Under the Spanish government the revenues from the 
“ Fund ” amounted to about fifty thousand dollars per year, which 
paid the salaries of fifteen Dominicans at six hundred dollars each | 
and forty Franciscans at four hundred dollars each. The balance 
was used in the purchase of cloth, implements, tools, church 
accessories and ornaments. 

From 1811 to 1818, and from 1828 to 1831, the missionaries, 
on account of political troubles, ceased to receive their stipends, 
and, including the revenues already seized by the Mexican gov- 
ernment, a total of more than one million of dollars was appropri- 
ated from the revenues of the Pious Fund, leaving, however, the 
capital intact. ; 

On May 25, 1832, the Mexican Congress directed the execu- 
tive power to rent out for a gross sum for seven years the pro- 
perty of the “ Pious Fund,” and pay the proceeds into the na- 
tional treasury. Buta second decree of Congress on the 1oth of 
September, 1836, directed that the “ Pious Fund” should be 
placed at the disposal of the new bishop of California (Garcia 
Diego) and his successors, to the end that these prelates to whom 
its administration was this confided might employ it in the de- 
velopment of the missions or in similar enterprises, according to 
the wish of its founders. 

General Santa Anna, Provisional President, now came upon the 
scene, and on February 8, 1842, deprived the bishop of California 
of the administration of the “ Pious Fund.” And this fous presi- 
dent administered it so successfully that he sold it in a lump to 
the house of Barrio and to Rubio Brothers shortly after. The 
value of the “ Fund” was not less than two millions of dollars, 
and the proceeds were incorporated in the national treasury. 
This ended the “ Pious Fund.” Steps were taken some time ago 
by the archbishop of San Francisco and others to recover at 
least a portion of this property through our own Congress, but 
the returns have not yet begun to come in. 

The missions themselves had not been interfered with to the 
year 1834,at which time, as has been said, they were in their most 
prosperous condition. The Mexican government had absorbed 
the outside property and floating cash belonging to the missions, 
and now proceeded, in the name of “God and liberty,” to “ad- 
minister” the temporalities of the missions in California. 

It was discovered that Spain never intended that the church 
should have any property in the missions; that the Spanish 
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government, in engaging the missionaries in this work, intended 
solely that they should convert and colonize the Indians, and, hav- 
ing accomplished these objects, the system of missions became 
spent, and the Indians, being now good, pious, and useful, were 
ready to become citizens. Hence the duty of the state was to 
come in and relieve the missionaries of their burdens, and the 
state accomplished this object in an effectual manner. Besides, 
the idea of the regular clergy holding curacies was wrong, the 
system of secular curacies being the normal one in the church, 
This was the theory of secularization. Another reason urged— 
and all governments have a number of “ reasons” and excuses for 
confiscating church property—was that the friars, who were 
mostly Spaniards, were hostile to the newly-acquired “ indepen- 
dence” and should be invited to go out of the country, leaving 
California fully colonized, with uniform and homogeneous institu- 
tions, united, prosperous, and contented. 

In 1834, therefore, the decree of secularization was passed, 
and, following a forced construction put upon the laws of Spain 
providing far the establishment of the missions, it was deter- 
mined to convert the religious communities into civil municipali- 
ties and place their property in the hands of civil administrators, 
appointing secular priests in place of the missionaries of the 
regular orders. As a natural consequence private individuals, 
taking advantage of the /idera/ offers of the “God and liberty” 
style of government organized in Mexico, began to petition for 
grants of grazing-lands which were located upon the well-stocked 
portions of the religious establishments. These petitions were 
readily acceded to by the government, and a systematic course of 
plundering pursued with such success that in 1842, not quite 
eight years after the “civil administration ” of the missions had 
begun, the latter were practically ruined, showing the following 
difference as the result of the “ progress” of statesmanship : 


Religious Civil 
administration. administration. 

1834. 1842. 

TERNAL « ctcisuney es edcdasveseniwes 30,000 4,000 
ee es tba e epeneke-eaenes 400,000 28,000 
nn OPP EPPETTTELTST LET LTE 62,000 3,000 
Gch Abi cerave bins av ebseeeeeue 321,000 31,000 
RSE ee ci ds so ets sven cg bade bees 122,000 7,000 


Even the counter-revolutionary governor, Micheltorena, who 
came from Mexico with an army, was dismayed at the ruin, and 
in his proclamation of March 29, 1834, recited that— 


“The pious and charitable institutions of social order for the conversion 
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of the savages to Catholicism, and to an agricultural and peaceful life, are 
reduced to the gardens and enclosures of the churches and buildings, . . , 
that the Indians, who are naturally lazy, now, from additional labor and 
scarcity of nourishment, being in a state of nudity, having no fixed employ- 
ment or appointed mission, prefer to keep out of the way and die impeni- 
tent in desert woods, in order to escape a life of slavery filled with all pri- 
vations and destitute of social enjoyment; ... that there is no other way 
of reanimating the skeleton of a giant like the remains of the ancient 
missions except to fall back upon experience, and to fortify it with the ap- 
pliances of civil and ecclesiastical power.” 


This governor makes an attémpt to restore the missions, but 
the evil has been done and the skeleton of the giant could not be 
reanimated. The immense benefits conferred upon the world by 
the civilization of an empire, considered from a purely world- 
ly point of view, and independent of the spiritual benefits to 
the souls of the people, were utterly disregarded, and the same 
insane, unbusiness-like spirit which has possessed nations from the 
foundation of the world exhibited itself in destroying what had 
been intended for the world’s benefit, and involving in ruin the 
civilization perfected by the church, -vithout which-governments 
cannot endure. 

With the destruction of the missions began the return of the 
reign of violence and lawlessness, and the church, as it now exists 
in California, is obliged to begin its work anew, as if the history of 
the past hundred years had never been. There is no State in the 
Union, no country on earth, in which the highest form of civili- 
zation attained, by and through the church, and the lowest form, 
that without God or morality, appear in such striking contrast 
as in California, and nowhere is there less said about it as an 
argument to maintain the claims of the church to be the light of 
the world and the best promoter of even worldly prosperity. 
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A SKETCH. 


“ No young man,” says our old friend, the estimable Duke of 
Omnium, in Anthony Trollope’s last novel, “should dare to neg- 
lect literature. At some period of his life he will surely need 
consolation ; and he may be certain that, should he live to be an 
old man, there will be none other, except.religion.” The Duke of 
Omnium, however, is not of our time; it is not strange that he is 
puzzled and bewildered by the breadth of view which permits 

agnosticism as a decoration to the real business of life—enjoyment 
—and denies none of the pleasant vices to exalted gentlemen or 
none of the picturesque frailties to no less exalted ladies. Were 
the worthy duke abreast of the age he would not except religion, 
for it has become an axiom with the most exact thinkers that cul- 
ture is the highest and best thing in life; and what is culture, 
judged by their standard, but the art of reading in perfection? 
Matthew Arnold comes as near blasphemy as any man can in this 
period, in which the saying of smart things about the Creator 
has come to be regarded as a mark of much wit, when he places 
poetry even above science as the consoler of men. 


“Without poetry,” heasserts in a preface to Thomas Humphry Ward’s 
admirable work, The English Poets, which is the text of this article—“ with- 
out poetry our science would appear incomplete; and most of what now 
passes with us for religion and philosophy will be replaced by poetry. 
Science, I say, will appear incomplete without it. For finely and truly does 
Wordsworth call poetry ‘the impassioned expression which is in the coun- 
tenance of all science’; and what is a countenance without its expression ? 
Again, Wordsworth finely and truly calls poetry ‘the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge.’ Our religion parading evidences such as those on 
which the popular mind relies now; our philosophy pluming itself on its 
reasonings about causation and finite and infinite being—what are they but 
the shadows and dr€ams and false shows of knowledge? The day will come 
when we shall wonder at ourselves for having trusted them, for having taken 
them seriously ; and the more we perceive their hollowness the more we shall 
prize the ‘breath and finer spirit of knowledge offered us by poetry.” 


The day has come when men reared among the shams of Pro- 
test have turned away from the weak support of an emasculated 
religion to seek rest in a philosophy which offers no certitude, 
and in a science which is only half understood. They stretch out 
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their hands for bread, and the priests of culture give them a 
stone. 

Poetry, exalted, God-inspired as it is, interpreter as it is of the 
voiceless messages that man and nature hold for each other, fails 
when we go to it for that consolation which all men crave some 
time or other, and without which the highest attainment is valye- 
less—that consolation which the soul craves, and craves more 
strongly, when it has conquered the intellectual world and reach- 
ed its u/tima thule of culture. At,a certain time in his life the 
French poet, Maurice de Guérin, found what he deemed consola- 
tion in resting against the trunk of a lilac in his garden, “le seul 
étre au monde contre qui il pit appuyer sa chancelante nature, 
comme le seul capable de supporter son embrassement,” in the 
struggle between pantheism and faith that was going on in his 
soul. Poetry must fail those who go to it as a last resource, as 
the lilac failed De Guérin. It is the experience of men in all ages 
that hearts only can comfort hearts, that the purest abstractions 
are cold and unsatisfactory. Humanity that can console hu- 
manity must be itself, yet higher than itself. The church offers, 
not poetry, but the Sacred Heart. 

Goethe did not find consolation in poetry or the highest 
flights of his intellect, and Matthew Arnold, the most polished 
and complaisant of the priests of culture, is not, it would seem, 
free from that divine despair in which we may imagine Sappho 
looking from her rock. Poetry is a seraph on whom the light of 
God falls, but poetry is not God. Poetry may bear the soul to 
supernal flights, but it cannot give rest, serenity, hope, which 
make consolation. It ever asks that “ Why?” to which religion 
gives an eternal answer. 

The Scriptures contain great poems—the greatest poems; but 
he who, reading them, tries to eliminate the Godhead of Christ 
loses himself in what Ruskin calls the verde smalto—the helpless 
green of the Elysian Fields. Homer, cold and joyless, offers no 
consolation; Horace and Theocritus are without joy in their 
verde smalto. Roses and wine’ soon lose their savor and the 
cicada is only harsh when the heart is sad. Christianity gave 
to poetry all its joyousness, all that sympathy with men and 
nature which makes us glad. Poetry no longer echoes the sea- 
like moan of restless souls, as in Homer; it interprets and ele- 
vates, as in Dante. It is impossible to divorce Christianity 
from the poetry that is nearest to us. Christianity has made 
it what it is. It was not till after the Resurrection that the 
spring clothed itself in gladness. The rain came and departed, 
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and the voice of the turtle was heard in the land; but the 
full glory and gladness of the sprjng did not make itself known 
to the human heart until after the first Easter. Who, going to 
Shakspere for consolation, is not referred to Him who is beyond? 
And where is the sublimity of Dante without the Divine Persons 
from whom that sublimity radiates? Such poets as Swinburne 
and Gautier cannot escape from the light of the cross. Their 
paganism is not the paganism of the Greeks; they cannot bridge 
over the stream that flowed from Calvary. The light deepens 
their shadows. Their effects are in chiaro-oscuro, and this has 
given them that vogue for which they sacrificed so much, 

All poets have longed for clearer, more exact and fervent ex- 
pression of their inspiration than any earthly language can give, 
and‘all poets have felt that the highest poetry here falls short of 
that sublime poetry which their boldest thoughts only see as 
through a glass darkly. No poet seems to have known this 
longing and this limitation better than Robert Southwell. To 
him poetry brought no consolation, as we may judge from his 
poems. To him it brought no false quietism, which both Words-- 
worth and Cowper seem to take for consolation. He burned 
to manifest the divine love that lived within him; and, in 
the usual expression of poetry, he cried out. Southwell was‘a 
priest whom religion forced to be a poet; it is doubtful whether 
either Habington or Southwell would have been poets had they 
not been spurred on to ardent expression by the motive which 
religion gives to devout souls. This is true, perhaps, in a les- 
ser degree of Habington and Crashaw than of Southwell. The 
former, however, would have been only d/et¢anti, had not religion 
given them clearness and strength. All three were, as another 
writer has expressed it of one of them, not merely poets who hap- 
pened to be Catholics, they were poets and Catholics; and their 
religion and inspiration were so near each other that it is diffi- 
cult to tell which bade them sing. 

No man can read the story of Robert Southwell’s life without 
a feeling of reverential admiration. His life and his poetry are 
alike above our ordinary sympathy, for he was a martyr, and 
a poet whose theme was always of sacred things. Martyr and 
poet are epithets so grand that when a man deserves them he 
becomes superhuman. For this reason the poetry of South- 
well will never become popular. His poems had some vogue in 
England, not because the public really preferred strength and 
real passion to the fashionable word-building and quaint conceits 
which passed for poetry, or felt his power as a poet, but because 
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the heroism and pathos of his death attracted popular sympathy 
to his work. Even his energies admitted that his death was 
worthy of an ancient Roman ; and zeal, inflexible faith, and heroic 
endurance were not without honor even in days when the politi. 
cians had found it wise to lead the English nation to regard a 
Catholic priest as worse than a leper. 

Southwell did not think much of poetry as an art; but this 
fault was not uncommon among the Elizabethan poets. His rich. 
ness of expression is unbounded, unhusbanded. Nature, as nature, 
had no message for him. Nature was God's footstool; of the 
myriad voices, of the myriad phases in earth and heaven, he took 
no note for themselves. The rose and the lily were for him in 
their best place before the tabernacle, and the breath of the new- 
mown fields was less sweet to him than the incense that 
wreathed the pillars of a church. Rhythm and rhyme were fet- 
ters to his thought rather than helps to it. Verse in his hands 
was the nearest earthly approach to that divine expression which 
the seraphs have; it was powerless to hold the fervor of a 
heart that burned with desire for union with our Lord. “St. 
Peter’s Complaint,” the most worthy expression of his genius, is 
an evidence of this. 

Southwell doubtless considered Shakspere’s contemporary 
poem of “ Lucrece ”— if, indeed, he read it—as Ulysses looked upon 
the sirens. Professor Hales, who contributes a brief but ap- 
preciative notice of Southwell to Zhe English Poets, points out 
the striking resemblance, in a literary way, between “ St. Peter’s 
Complaint” and “ Lucrece.” In each poem there is an over- 
powering wealth of imagery, a crowding of illustration, a luxu- 
riance of thought, and a minuteness of narration. “St. Peter’s 
Complaint ” is the stronger poem, not only in its motive but in 
treatment. “It is undoubtedly,” says Prof. Hales, “the work of a 
mind of no ordinary copiousness, often embarrassed by its own 
richness, and so expending them with a prodigal carelessness.” 
But it is something more than this. It is the outburst of a heart 
burning with divine love and poetic fire; it is unique in literature. 
It is not artistic ; it contains little sweetness, no sympathy with the 
humanity of the saint, which a modern poet would have made 
the most prominent part of the “Complaint.” The silence of a 
Stylites only could better express the penitence of such a soul 
as Southwell portrays. The poem is long, consisting of one hun- 
dred and forty six-line stanzas. These are striking and beauti- 
ful : 


— 
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« Like solest swan, that swims in silent deep, 
And never sings but obsequies of death, 
Sing out thy plaints, and sole in secret weep, 
In suing pardon spend thy perjured breath; 
Attire thy soul in sorrow’s mourning weed, 
And at thine eyes let guilty conscience bleed. 


“ Still in the ‘lembic of thy doleful breast 
Those bitter fruits that from thy sins do grow; 
For fuel, self-accusing thoughts be best ; 
Use fear as fire, the coals let penance blow; 
And seek none other quintessence but tears, 
That eyes may shed what entered at thine ears. 


— 





“ When, traitor to the Son, in Mother’s eyes, 
I shall present my humble suit for grace, 
What blush can paint the shame that shall arise 
Or write my inward feelings on my face ? 
Might she the sorrow with the sinner see, 
Though I’m despiséd, my grief might pitied be. 


“ But ah ! how can her ears my speech endure, 
Or scent my breath still reeking hellish steam? 
Can Mother like what did the Son abjure, 
Or heart deflowered a virgin’s love redeem ? 
The Mother nothing loves the Son doth loathe ; 
Ah! loathsome wretch, detested of them both. 


“Weep balm and myrrh, you sweet Arabian trees, 
With purest gems perfume and pearl your rine; 
Shed on your honey-drops, you busy bees, 
; I, barren plant, must weep unpleasant brine: 
Hornets, I hear, salt drops their labor plies, 
Sucked out of sin, and shed by showerin, yes. 


“ If love, if loss, if fault, if spotted fame, 
If danger, death, if wrath or wreck of weal, 
Entitle eyes true heirs to earnéd blame, 
That due remorse in such events conceal : 
That want of tears might well enroll my name 
As chiefest saint in calendar of shame.” 


These quotations give only a slight idea of the beauty and 
richness of the poem. It is over-wrought, and the constant allit- 
eration detracts somewhat from the simplicity of statement which 
would otherwise have strengthened many of the lines. One can- 
not help speculating upon the heights which Southwell might 
have reached in the art of poetry, had he not suffered death at the 
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age of thirty-three—at the age when he desired most to die, if 

God willed it, as bringing him nearer to that sublime Model of 

his life whom he loved so well to imitate. It is hardly possible 

that he would have written much, even had he lived to remain in 

England. The life of a priest in the days of “ good Queen Bess” 

had little leisure in it for dalliance with a muse that does not love 

turmoil. And, moreover, theology is not the most tender nurse 

of the poetic art. Theology is apt to restrict its steps and hold 

it in leading-strings, that it may not forget men’s souls in pluck- 

ing flowers for the sake of their perfume. Dante, it is true, was 

a theologian, and Milton probably thought that he was one; but 

Southwell was a priest, and the holy office cannot accept a di- 

vided heart. It is probable that in “St. Peter’s Complaint” he 

reached his highest water-mark in poetry. It may have been in 

him, as it was in the author of “ Lucrece,” to write a poem that 

would move the hearts of all the ages to come; but to him, as a 
priest and poet, fame was nothing. The soul nearest him was 
more important to him than the admiration of centuries. South- 
well is one of a very few poets who never felt the touch of 
earthly passion or of that sentiment, half-human, half-divine, that 
we call love. Even Crashaw’s address to his mythical mistress, 
impersonal as it is, expresses a feeling which Southwell never ex- 
perienced. He lent no ear to the Circe who transformed so many 
of his brother poets into a semblance of bestiality. As a priest, 
he felt the sacredness of his place above angels; and there is 
no sign of that conflict between the sensuous and the spiritual 
to which poetic temperaments seem especially prone. In this 
Southwell offers a striking contrast to a rare and delicate modern 
genius, Maurice de Guérin, who, likewise a Catholic and with a 
strong instinct towards the entire consecration of himself to God, 
shattered himself in a struggle between the sensuousness of nature 
and the asceticism which he felt in Christianity. But Southwell 
was the highest type of a Catholic. This fact, from the ordinary 
literary point of view, doubtless restricted his scope as a poet; 
but from the ordinary literary point of view the manner is above 
the thing, the art of Gautier above the fervor of Southwell, and 
human love is only worthy of the poet’s song. Southwell is none 
the less a poet that he sang to God alone. The texture of his 
work is stained in the blood of the Sacred Heart, not iridescent 
with the changing hues that arise from corruption. “Love's 
Plot,” which is not inappropriate here, is full of a characteristic 
sententiousness that shows his firm poctical grasp by never be- 
coming prosy or commonplace: 
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“Love mistress is of many minds, 
Yet few know whom they serve ; 
They reckon least how little love 
Their service doth deserve. 


“The will she robbeth from the wit, 
The sense from reason’s lore, 
She is delightful in the rind, 
Corrupted in the core. 


“She shroudeth vice in virtue’s veil, 
Pretending good in ill; 
She offereth joy, affordeth grief, 
A kiss when she doth kill. 


“A honey flower reigns from her lips, 
Sweet lights shine in her face ; 
She hath the blush of virgin’s mind, 
The mind of viper’s race, 


“ She makes thee seek, yet fear to find ; 
To find, but not enjoy ; 
In many frowns some gliding smiles 
She yields, to more annoy. 


“ Like winter rose and summer ice, 
Her joys are still untimely ; 

Before her hope, behind remorse, 
Fair first, in fine unseemly. 


“ Moods, passions, fancies, jealous fits, 
Attend upon her train ; 
She yieldeth rest without repose, 
A heaven in hellish pain. 


“Her house is sloth, her door deceit, 
And slippery hopes her stairs ; 
Unbashful boldness bids her guests, 
And every vice appears. 
“ Her sleep in sin doth end in wrath, 
Remorse rings her awake ; 


Death calls her up, shame drives her out, 


Despairs her upshot make. 


“Plough not the seas, sow not the sands, 
Leave off your idle pain ; 

Seek other mistress for your minds— 

Love’s service is in vain.” 
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“Times go by Turns” and “The Burning Babe” are already 
too well known to Catholics to need reproduction. It is strange 
that his “ Child of my Choice ”"—a tender and fervent address to 
the Child Jesus—has not found its way into our hymn-books, 

Southwell was not the only poet who suffered on the scaffold. 
The gallant Surrey had preceded him, and in after-years André 
Chénier died by the hand of the executioner; but no poet in 
modern times died the glorious death of Southwell. The deaths 
of Surrey and Chénier were as mournful sunsets ; his a glorious 
sunrise. Like his own “solest swan,” his last songs in prison 
were sweetest, for he had already pierced, with a martyr’s vision, 
the splendors of heaven. 

From his childhood he was fervently religious. He was the 
third son of Richard Southwell, a Catholic gentleman of Norfolk. 
Robert was born at his father’s seat, Horsham, St. Faith’s, about 
the year 1562. There is a tradition to the effect that a gipsy 
woman made an attempt to steal him, in the hope of gain; and 
he never ceased, it is said, to show his gratitude to God for 
having saved him from a semi-savageand vagrant life. Although 
the Southwell family was Catholic, Richard Southwell never 
permitted his religion to stand in the way of his preferment; and 
in those days Catholics could obtain worldly advantage only by 
the sacrifice of principle. Robert’s tendency towards the reli- 
gious life was so strong that he was sent to Douay to be edu- 
cated for the priesthood, and from there to Paris. This fact 
speaks well for his father, who risked much by having him edu- 
cated abroad. Robert went from Paris to Rome, where he was 
received into the Society of Jesus. Early in the year 1585 he 
applied for permission to return to England. The thought of 
souls perishing for the sacred nourishment that he could give 
them filled him with a solicitude that was agony, and he longed 
for the crown of martyrdom. The peril that faced him was not 
vague. “Any papist,” according to the statute 27 Elizabeth c. 
2, “born in the dominions of the crown of England, who should 
come over thither from beyond the sea (unless driven by stress 
of weather, and tarrying only a’ reasonable time), or should be in 
England three days without conforming and taking the oath, 
should be guilty of high treason.” Southwell knew that a Jesuit 
was doubly obnoxious to the herd of Englishmen who blindly 
followed time-serving leaders; he knew, too, that if discovered 
he should be hanged, drawn, and quartered. He did not shrink. 


Perhaps he reverently repeated the words of his “ Burning 
Babe”: ' 
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“ Love is the fire and sighs the smoke, the ashes shame and scorn, 
The fuel Justice layeth on, and Mercy blows the coals; 
The metal in this furnace wrought are men’s defiled souls ; 
For which, as now on fire I am, to work them to their good, 
So will I melt into a bath, to wash them in my blood.” 





Southwell’s letter to his father which he wrote soon after his 
return to England shows that the poet who wrote “ St. Peter’s 
Complaint ” might as easily have spoken an apologia before the 
despots who in England imitated the persecutions of Diocletian in 
the name of “ reformation.” The letter is full of that earnestness 
and faith which were ingrained in this remarkable man : 


“ Who hath more interest in the grape than he who planted the vine? 
who more right to the crop than he who sowed the corn? or where can 
the child owe so great service as to him to whom he is indebted for his 
very life and being? With young Tobias, I have travelled far, and brought 
home a freight of spiritual substance to enrich you, and medicinable re- 
ceipts against your ghostly maladies. I have, with Esau, after a long toil 
in pursuing a long and painful chase, returned with the full prey you were 
wont to love, desiring thereby to insure your blessing. I have, in this. 
general famine of all true and Christian food, with Joseph, prepared abun- 
dance of the bread of angels for the repast of your soul. And now my 
desire is that my drugs may cure you, my prey delight you, and my pro- 
vision feed you, by whom I have been cured, enlightened, and fed myself ; 
that your courtesies may, in part, be countervailed, and my duty, in some 
sort, performed. Despise not, good sire, the youth of your son, neither 
deem your God measureth his endowments by number of years. Hoary 
senses are often couched under youthful locks, and some are riper in the 
spring than others in the autumn of their age. God chose not Esau him- 
self, nor his eldest son, but young David, to conquer Goliath and torule his 
people ; not the most aged person, but Daniel, the most innocent youth, de- 
livered Susannah from the iniquity of the judges. Christ at twelve years 
of age was found in the temple, questioning with the greatest doctors. A 
true Elias can conceive that a little cloud may cast a large and abundant 
shower ; and the Scripture teaches us that God unveileth to little ones that 
which he concealeth from the wisest sages. His truth is not abashed by 
the minority of the speaker for out of the mouths of infants and sucklings. 
he can perfect his praises. Timothy was young, and yet a principal pastor; 
St. John a youth, and yet an apostle ; yea, the angels, by appearing in 
youthful semblance, gave us a proof that many glorious gifts may be 
shrouded under tender shapes. All this I say, not to claim any privileges 
surmounting the rate of usual abilities, but to avoid all touch of pre- 
sumption in advising my elders; seeing that it hath the warrant of Scrip- 
ture, the testimony of example, and sufficient grounds both in grace and. 
nature. 

“If you,” says this earnest poet, “if you were stretched on your de- 
parting bed, burdened with the heavy load of your former trespasses, and 
gored with the sting of a festered conscience ; if you felt the hand of death 
gtasping your heart-strings, and ready to make the rueful divorce between. 
VOL, XXXII.—9 
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body and soul ; if you lay panting for breath and bathed in a cold and fatal 
sweat, wearied with struggling against the pangs of death, oh! how much 
would you give for one hour for repentance, at what rate would you value 
one day’s contrition? Worlds would then be worthless in respect of a 
little respite ; a short time would. seem more precious than the treasures of 
empires. Nothing would be so much esteemed as a moment of time, which 
is now by months and years so lavishly misspent. Oh! how deeply would 
it wound your heart when, looking back into yourself, you consider many 
faults committed and not confessed, many good works omitted or not re- 
covered, your service to God promised but never performed. How in- 
tolerable will be your case! Your friends are fled, yourservants frightened, 
your thoughts amazed, your memory distracted, your whole mind aghast, 
and, unable to perform what it would, only your guilty conscience will con- 
tinually upbraid you with most bitter accusations. What will be your 
thoughts, when, stripped of your mortal body, and turned both out of the 
service and house-room of this world, you are forced to enter into uncouth 
and_ strange paths, and with unknown and ugly company to be carried be- 
fore a most severe Judge, carrying in your own conscience your judgment 
written, and a perfect register of all your misdeeds ; when you shall see Him 
prepared to pass sentence upon you against whom you have transgressed ; 
he is to be the umpire whom by so many offences you have made your 
enemy ; when not only the devils but even the angels will plead against 
you, and yourself, in spite of your will, be your own sharpest impeacher? 
What would you do in these dreadful exigencies, when you saw the ghastly 
dungeon and huge gulf of hell breaking out with most fearful flames ; when 
you heard the weeping and gnashing of teeth, the rage of these hellish 
monsters, the horror of the place, the rigor of the pain, the terror of the 
company, and the eternity of the punishment? Would you then think 
them wise that would delay in such weighty matters, and idly play away a 
time allotted to prevent such intolerable calamities? Would you then ac- 
count it secure to nurse in your bosom a brood of serpents, or suffer your 
soul to entertain so many accusers? Would not you then think a whole 
life too little to do penance for so many iniquities? Why, then, do you not 
at least devote the small remnant and surplus of these your latter days in 
seeking to make an atonement with God, and in freeing your conscience 
from the corruption that, by your treason and fall, has crept into it ; whose 
very eyes that read this discourse, and very understanding that conceiveth 
it, shall be cited as certain witnesses of what I describe? Your soul will 
then experience the most terrible fears, if you do not recover yourself into 
the fold and family of God’s church.” 


For six years Southwell labored in his native land. Many 
Catholic souls, even priests in hiding, were strengthened by his 
example and corisoled by his fervent piety. His zeal made many 
return to the church and saved others from apostasy. Protected 
by Lady Arundel, whose confessor he was, he performed his sa- 
cred duties and wrote at intervals ; but the crown of martyrdom, 
like a pillar of fire, was always before him. It led to the Pro 
mised Land; and he was soon to gain the end for which he 
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worked. The manner of his betrayal and imprisonment is related 
graphically by Mr. Turnbull in his biography affixed to Mr. Rus- 
sell Smith's edition of the martyr’s poems: 


“There was resident at Uxendon, near Harrow-on-the-Hill, in Middle- 
sex, a Catholic family of the name of Bellamy, whom Southwell was in the 
habit of visiting and providing with religious instruction when he exchanged 
his ordinary close confinement for a purer atmosphere. One of the daugh- 
ters, Ann, had in her early youth exhibited marks of the most vivid, unmis- 
takable piety ; but, having been committed to the Gatéhouse of Westmin- 
ster, her faith gradually departed, and along with it her virtue.. For, having 
formed an intrigue with the keeper of the prison, she subsequently married 
him, and by that step forfeited all claim which she had by law or favor upon 
her father. In order, therefore, to obtain some fortune she resolved to 
take advantage of the act of 27 Elizabeth, which made the harboring of a 
priest a treason, with confiscation of the offender’s goods. Accordingly she 
sent a messenger to Southwell, urging him to meet her on a certain day 
and hour at her father’s house, whither he, either in ignorance of what 
had happened or under the impression that she sought his spiritual assist- 
ance through motives, of penitence, went at the appointed timé. In the 
meanwhile, having apprised her husband of this, as also of the place of con- 
cealment in her father’s house and the mode of access, he conveyed the in- 
formation to Topcliffe, an implacable persecutor and.denouncer of the Ca- 
tholics, who, with a band of his satellites, surrounded the premises, broke 
open the house, arrested his reverence, and carried him off in open day, ex- 
posed to the gaze of the populace. He was taken in the first instance to 
Topcliffe’s house, where during a few weeks he was put to the torture ten 
times, with such dreadful severity that Southwell, complaining of it to his 
judges, declared in the name of God that death would, have been more pre- 
ferable. 

“The manner in which he was agonized may be-seen in Tanner’s So- 
cietas Jesu Martyr. But all was to no purpose; the. sufferer maintained 
an inflexible silence ; nothing could shake his constancy; and the tormen- 
tors affirmed that he resembled a post rather than a man. He was then 
transferred to the same Gatehouse which was kept by the husband of the 
wretch who had betrayed him, and, after being confined there for two months, 
was removed to the Tower and thrown intoa dungeon so filthy and noisome 
that, when brought forth at the end of a month to be examined, his clothes 
were covered with vermin. Whereupon his father presented a petition to 
Elizabeth, humbly entreating that if his son had committed anything for 
which by the laws he had deserved it, he might suffer death; if not, as he 
was a gentleman, he hoped her majesty would be pleased to order that he 
should be treated as such, and not to be confined in that filthy hole. The 
queen, in consequence, ordered that he should be better lodged, and gave 
his father permission to supply him with clothing, nécessaries, and books; 
of which latter the only ones which he asked for were the Bible and the 
works of St. Bernard. During all his protracted confinement, although his 
sister Mary, who was married to a gentleman of the name of Bannister, had 
occasional access to him, he never discoursed of anything but religion.” 
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He was kept in prison for three years. At last, upon his own 
petition, he was brought to trial. According to Challoner, Cecil’s 
reply to this petition was “that if he was in so much haste to be 
hanged he should quickly have his desire.” He was removed 
from the Tower to Newgate, and on the 21st of February, 1593, 
he was taken to Westminster and tried. His conduct before the 
court was worthy of his life. He was serene, manly, and not pre- 
sumptuous. He denied that he was guilty of treason, but con- 
fessed that he was a Catholic priest, and that his purpose in Eng- 
land was to administer the rites of the church to her faithful 
children. He was condemned, and on the morning of the 22d of 
February was executed at Tyburn. Through the blundering of 
the hangman his agony was prolonged, and he “several times 
made the sign of the cross while hanging.” He was drawn and 
quartered ; but “through the kindness and interference of the 
bystanders the martyr was allowed to die before the indignities 
and mutilations were allowed.” And this happened in the reign 
of a woman whom historians have named “ good,” and whom Eng- 
lishmen have been taught to reverence as “ great” ! 


William Habington, who was born in 1605, has been strangely 
neglected by Catholics and the public in general. The pathos of 
Southwell’s death did much toward keeping his fame alive; but 
it is difficult to understand why, when Crashaw is remembered, 
Habington is almost forgotten. In those wonderful mélanges of 
literature compounded “ for the use of schools and colleges ”’ it is 
difficult to find mention of him, and well did he write in “ The 
Holy Man”: 

“ Grown older I admired 
Our poets as from heaven inspired ; 
What obelisks decreed I fit 
For Spenser’s art and Sydney’s wit! 
But waxing sober soon I found 
Fame but an idle sound.” 


It is not surprising that we, who have left the name of a real 
Catholic poet, George Miles, fade away, and to whom the Catho- 
lic Canadian, Louis Fréchette, is only an unknown name, should 
not delve into volumes of forgotten law for Habington’s poems; 
it is surprising that at this time, when the resurrecting of musty 
poets has become a mania, that so little has been done for one 
who, if not a born singer, was yet so near the divine voice as to 
catch some exquisite echoes. He was pre-eminently the poet of 
conjugal love, as Southwell was the poet of the higher love. His 
song is always of two pure hearts feeling hope and fear, to whom 
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the fever of passion is unknown. Habington came of a good Ca- 
tholic family, which is a distinction in a country where the good 
families had been so willing to barter faith for fortune. The 
stanchness of his blood was proved by the way his ancestors 
had kept the faith. His uncle, Edward Habington, having been 
implicated in Babington’s famous conspiracy to rescue the Queen 
of Scots, was hanged, drawn, and quartered at St. Giles in the 
Fields. As usual, there was a Protestant minister at the scaffold, 
who urged him to be of a lively faith. He answered that he be- 
lieved steadfastly in the Catholic faith. The minister feared that 
he deceived himself, and asked what he meant. “I mean,” he 
answered, “that faith and religion which is holden in almost all 
Christendom, except here in England.” After this, much to the. 
disgust of the reverend gentleman, he would answer no question, 
but prayed to himself in Latin. In his dying speech he “ cast out 
threats and terrors of the blood that was ere long to be shed in 
England.” The poet’s father, Thomas Habington, was also im- 


plicated in the same conspiracy. He escaped probably because ~ 


the people were becoming tired of the shedding of the blood of 
some of the noblest men in England. It was not hard for the 
public to sympathize with generous youths who, as if to return 
to the days of chivalry, had risked their lives in behalf of a beau- 
tiful and unfortunate queen. The people at heart were not entire- 
ly devoted to the daughter of Anne Boleyn, and the wily poli- 
ticians around her throne knew when it was prudent to stop the 
shedding of blood. Hence Thomas Habington escaped the fate 
of his brother. He went to prison, however, and when he was re- 
leased Mary Stuart had bidden farewell to earth and gone, let us 
hope, to a land happier than even “le plaisant pays de France.” 
He retired to his ancestral manor, Hendlip, where he led a life of 
lettered leisure, producing several works of local topography and 
a translation of the epistle of Geldus 4 Britain. He suffered a 
second imprisonment for suspected implication in the Gunpowder 
Plot. That he sheltered the Jesuits, Father Garnett and Father 
Oldcorne, afterwards most unjustly hanged, at Hendlip, was the 
only evidence against him. James is said always to have been 
partial to the partisans of his mother, and it is possible that 
Thomas Habington’s connection with the Babington plot may 
have worked in favor of his release. His brother-in-law, Lord 
Monteagle, interceded in his behalf, and after his escape a second 
time he betook himself to the company of his children and books. 

Of his son, the poet, little is known, except his love-story. He 
was educated at St. Omer and at Paris. Returning to England 
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with the down just sprouting on his lip, he fell in love. The lady 
of his thoughts was Lucy Herbert, the daughter of Lord Powis, 
Habington was a gentleman of small estate and the bearer of a 
name that of late had not been on the winning side. Lord Powis 
felt that the niece of Northumberland and the granddaughter of 
an earl might look for a more splendid suitor. But Lucy—the 
incomparable Castara of Habington’s poem—looked with favor on 
the poet. The course of true love did not run smooth, but its 
variations were rather the ripples of an April shower than the 
waves of an autumn storm. Following the fashion, young Hab. 
ington wooed his lady-love in verse. It does not take much to 
excite turmoil in a poet’s soul, and Habington’s troubles must 
have been mild indeed, since they did not excite anything but the 
most proper and gentlemanlike protest : 


“ Parents’ laws must bear no weight 
When they happiness prevent, 
And our sea is not so strait 
But it room has for content.” 


This is about the most violent sentiment he utters. Lord 
Powis belonged to the Catholic branch of the Herberts, and the 
stanchness of the Habington faith must have had some effect in 
softening. his opposition. He was not a very cruel parent, and 
the fact that Habington had a small estate neutralized his de- 
merit, in a father’s eyes, of occasionally dropping into poetry. In 
all his raptures of Castara’s sighs, glances, eyebrows, and bosom 
Habington never loses a certain consciousness of “ deportment.” 
He is never tired of protesting that the bent of his love is honora- 
ble and his purpose marriage—an iteration that the occasion does 
seem to require. But if his verse was somewhat mannered—and 
even the spiritual Southwell did not escape the conceits of his 
time—his sentiment is always honest, manly, and pure. His 
thoughts did not wander from his wife, the wonderful Castara. 
Next to religion she was the lodestar of his thoughts. He was 
married at the age of twenty-eight, and the years of his life after- 
wards kept the peaceful and happy promise of his wedding-day. 
His description of Castara is the most exquisite passage in his 
greatest poem: 

“ Like the violet which alone 
Prospers in some happy shade, 
My Castara lives unknown, 
To no looser eye betrayed. 
For she’s to herself untrue 
Who delights i’ th’ public view. 
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“Such is her beauty, as no arts 
Have enricht with borrowed grace; 
Her high birth no pride imparts, 
For she blushes in her place. 
Folly boasts a glorious blood : 
She is noblest being good. 


“Cautious, she knew never yet. 
§) What a wanton courtship meant ; 
Nor speaks loud to boast her wit, 
In her silence eloquent. 
Of her self survey she takes, 
But tween men no difference makes. 


“She obeys with speedy will . 
Her grave parents’ wise commands. . 
And so innocent that ill 
She nor acts nor understands. 
Women’s feet run still astray, | 
If once to ill they know the way. f 


“ She sails by that rock, the court, } 
Where oft honour splits her mast; 
And retiredness thinks the port 
Where her fame may anchor cast. 
Virtue safely cannot sit, 
Where vice is enth’ )n’d for wit. 


“She holds that day’s pleasure best 
When sin waits not on delight. 
Without mask, or ball, or feast, 
Sweetly spends a winter's night. 
O’er that darkness, whence is thrust 
Prayer and sleep, oft governs lust. 


“ She her throne makes reason climb, 
While wild passions captive lie, 
And each, each article of time — 

Her pure thoughts to heaven fly. 

All her vows religious be, 

And her love she vows to me.” 





He was friendly with all the great literary men of the time. 
There is a tradition that he was not absent from those feasts of 
reason and flows of sack in which Jonson, Massinger, and the 
jolly crew of the famous old inns indulged; with him all things 
were enjoyed in moderation. Tranquil, serene, surrounded by 
his children and supported by a firm faith, of which “The Holy 
Man,” the fourth part of “ Castara,” is an evidence, he ended a 
happy and peaceful life in 1654. 

He had not been unaccustomed to the pomp of that court in 
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which Charles I. and Henrietta Maria reigned, in which Waller 
sang and Vandyke painted, and in his volume of poems (republish- 
ed by Arber in 1870) the most celebrated names of the epoch ap- 
pear in dedications. His tragi-comedy of “The Queene of Arra- 
gon” was acted in 1640 at Whitehall. The favor of the court did 
not disturb him, nor did the Civil War draw him from his seclu- 
sion. He was not a man to act except under strong impulse, and 
it is probable that neither the Cavaliers nor the Roundheads 
wholly had his sympathy. 

“Castara” is divided into four parts, “ The Mistress,” “The 
Wife,” “ The Friend,” and “The Holy Man.” It speaks well for 
the unpoetical constancy of Habington that Castara as the wife is 
even more beloved than Castara the mistress. The muse did not 
say imperatively to him, as she did to a later and very different 
bard,* “ Poéte, prends ton luth.” Indeed, one cannot help suspect- 
ing that he often took up his lute because he had nothing else to do. 
From lack of perception Habington is often uneven. That per- 
fect art that welds all parts into simplicity was unknown to him or 
to most of the Elizabethan poets. He startles the reader with viv- 
id lines which are like the bright scarlet of the salt-marsh’s bushes 
among the tawny hues of autumn. He cares little for the tech- 
nical part of his art. His sonnet to “Castara in a Trance,” al- 
though very fine, lacks the dignity of the sonnets of Milton, which 
he must have known. To those scornful critics who assert that 
the sonnet at its best is only fourteen jingling lines, it will be 
an interesting comparison with any one of Dante’s or with Words- 
worth's “ The World is Too Much with Us.” 


“ Forsake me not so soon ; Castara, stay, 
And as I break the prison of my clay 
I'll fill the canvas with my expiring breath, 
And sail with thee o’er the vast main of Death. 
Some cherubim thus, as we pass, shall play : 
‘Go, happy twins of love!’ The courteous sea 
Shall smooth her wrinkled brow; the winds shall sleep, 
Or only whisper music to the deep ; 
Every ungentle rock shall melt away, 
The sirens sing to please, not to betray ; 
The indulgent sky shall smile ; each starry choir 
Contend which shall afford the brighter fire ; 
While Love, the pilot, steers his course so even, 
Ne’er to cast anchor till we reach to Heaven.” 


This is a jingling sonnet; but it is not the sonnet’s highest 


* De Musset, ** Nuit de Mai.” 
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form. These striking lines, like most striking lines in his poetry, 
are too epigrammatic; nevertheless they are beautiful. He ad- 
dressed roses in-Castara’s bosom : 


“ Then that which living gave you room 
Your glorious sepulchre shall be ; 
There wants no marble for a tomb 
Whose breast has marble been to me.” 


In this stanza there is much melody and truth: 


“ They hear but when the mermaid sings, 
And only see the falling star, 
Who ever dare 
Affirm no woman chaste or fair.” 


His reverence for the Blessed Virgin, and, after her, for Cas- 
tara, made him believe in the virtue of all women. Sensuousness, 
which is not lacking in his poems, never degenerated into sen- 
suality. The boldest flight of his fancy is stayed by the influence 
of religion on a clean heart. He believed that 


“ Virtuous love is one sweet, endless fire.” 
To poets who thought otherwise he said: 


“You who are earth and cannot rise 
Above your sense, 
Boasting the envied wealth which lies 
Bright in your mistress’ lips or eyes, 
Betray a pitied eloquence.” 
The exquisite lines, 
“ When I survey the bright celestial sphere, 


So rich with jewels hung that night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear,” 


remind one of Shakspere’s 


“Her beauty hung upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.” 
There is no greater similarity between these passages than 
between Wordsworth’s 
“ Violet by a mossy stone” 
and Habington’s 
“ Like a violet which alone 
Prospers in some happy shade.” 

But why blame poets for limning coincidences which nature 
makes? The poet who is truest to nature must often seem to 
plagiarize from those who have been true before him. Habington’s 
worst faults are those of taste. They gono deeper. “Castara,” 
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as a whole, is a noble poem that deserves to live. Probably in 
no other poet’s works—if we except Tennyson—has a higher, yet 
not superhuman, idea of womanhood been given. The most ex. 
ceptional and beautiful characteristic of the three truly Catholic 
poets, Southwell, Habington, and Crashaw, is their spotless 
purity of word and thought. Faith and purity go hand-in-hand, 
If “ Castara” were studied in this age it might almost make 
chastity fashionable among men. This virtue of Sir Gala- 
had was not common in Habington’s time, and it has always 
required much courage in a man of the world to proclaim 
that he possesses a quality which is generally regarded as 
the crowning attribute of womanhood. To this poet, who 
dared to dedicate, in a licentious age, his work to the woman 
who was to him as the church to Christ, we owe honor; it was 
his Catholic faith and practice that made him so noble among 
the men of his time. Habington ought to be studied by all 
young Catholics. Americans have inherited his poems along 
with that language which was forced on the ancestors of some of 
us, but which, is none the less our own. His faults of technique, 
so glaringly apparent in this day of almost perfect ‘technique in 
poetry, offer lessons in themselves. No man can read “ Castara” 
without feeling better and purer; and of how many poets can 
this be said? Since Pope taught the critics to place execution 
above conception Habington has found no place. .It remains for 
the rising generation of young Catholics who read and think to 
give him a niche that will not be unworthy of the poet of that 
chaste love which was born from Christianity. 

If Richard Crashaw, a poet who, by reason of his entire devo- 
tion to his faith and his absolute purity, belongs to this group, 
had written nothing except the final of “The Flaming Heart,” 
he would deserve more fame than at present distinguishes his 
name. “ The Flaming Heart,” marred as it is by those exaspe- 
rating conceits which Crashaw never seemed tired of indulging 
in, is full of the intense fervor which the subject—“ the picture of 
the seraphical Saint Teresa, as she is usually expressed with 
seraphim beside her ’—would naturally suggest to a religious and 
poetic mind. After what Mr. Simcox very justly calls “an 
atrocious and prolonged conceit,” * this poem beautifully closes: 


“O thou undaunted daughter of desires! 
By all thy dower of lights and fires ; 
By all the eagle in thee, all the dove ; 
By all thy lives and deaths of love; 
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» By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 
And by thy thirsts of love more large than they; 
By all thy brim-fill’d bowls of fierce desire, 
By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire, 
By the full kingdom of that final kiss 
That seized thy parting soul and sealed thee His; 
By all the heav’n thou hast in him, 
(Fair sister of the seraphim !) 
By all of him we have in thee, 
Leave nothing of myself in me. 
Let me so read thy life that I 
Unto all life of mine may die.” 


The mystical fire which lights this poem is a characteristic of 
all Crashaw’s religious verses. “Intellectual day” is a favorite 
expression of his; “ the brim-fill’d bowls of fierce desire” is one 
of those lowering conceits that occur so jarringly in Habington’s 
poetry and that are intolerably frequent in Crashaw. Born 
about 1615, he began to write at a time when a poem lacking in 
quaint conceits was scarcely a poem, and his verse, delicate, ten- 
' der, original, and singularly fluent in diction, lost much strength 
from this circumstance and from his habit of diluting a thought 
or a line until all its force was lost. No poet since his time has 
been given so greatly to dilution and repetition, except Swin- 
burne. In the famous “ Wishes,” written to a mythical mistress, 


“Whoe’er she be, 
That not impossible she 
That shall command my heart and me,” 


he plays with one idea, fantastically twisting it and repeating it 
until the reader grows weary. 

In 1646, four years before his death, Richard Crashaw pub- 
lished “Steps to the Temple.” Reading it, one may well ex- 
claim, with Cowley: 


“ Poet and saint to thee alone are given, 
The two most sacred names in earth and heaven!” 


It glows with an impetuous devotion which is like the rush of 
a fiery chariot. It carries the soul upward, although an occa- 
sional earthly conceit clogs its ascending rush. And yet it is 
evident that the devotion of the poet was so genuine that he did 
not think of his mode of expression. He tore out the words that 
came nearest to him, in order to build a visible thought. Pope 
did not hesitate to borrow the finest passages in “ Eloisa and Abe- 
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lard"’ from Crashaw, and there are many lines in Crashaw’s 
poems which unite the perfect finish of Pope toa spontaneity 
and poetic warmth which the “ great classic” never attained. 

Crashaw was born in an “intellectual day” tempered by a 
dim religious light. His father, like Habington’s, was an author 
a preacher in the Temple Church, London, near which the poet 
was born. He took his degree at Cambridge. He entered the 
Anglican Church as a minister. But his views were not orthodox: 
he was expelled from his living, and soon after he became a Catho. 
lic. From his poems it is plain that Crashaw was always a Ca. - 
tholic at heart. He entered the church as one who, having lived 
in a half-forgotten place in dreams, enters it without surprise, 
Crashaw went to court, but gained no preferment. The “ not 
impossible she’ whose courtly opposites suggested the por- 
trait never “ materialized” herself. He became a priest, and died 
in 1650, canon of Loretto—an office which he obtained, it is said, 
through the influence of the exiled Queen Henrietta Maria, 
Crashaw’s poems are better known than Habington’s, though, 
with the exception of “ Wishes,” which, like Herrick’s “To Daf- 
fodils,” is quoted in almost every reader, and the lovely poem be- 
ginning, 

“Lo! here a little volume but large book, 
(Fear it not, sweet, 
It is no hypocrite,) 
Much larger in itself than in its look,” 


they are read only in odd lines or striking couplets. Crashaw 
had the softened fire of Southwell with the placid sweetness of 
Habington. He possessed a wider range than either of them; 
the fact that he was at his best in paraphrases shows that he did 
not own the force and power which Habington had in less dégree 
than Southwell, or that his fluency of diction and copiousness of 
imagery easily led him to ornament the work of others rather 
than to carve out his own. As he stands, any country—even that 
which boasts of a Shakspere—may be proud to claim him. For 
the fame of our three Catholic poets it is unfortunate that they 
wrote in the great shade of Shakspere; but in the presence of 
great intellectual giants they are by no means dwarfs. Flawless 
as men, unique and genuine as poets, they cannot die as long as 
the world honors goodness ‘and that divine spark which men call 
poetry. They were Catholic; true alike to their faith and their 
inspiration; faithful, and, being faithful, pure as poets or men are 
seldom pure. 
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THE GROWING UNBELIEF OF THE EDUCATED CLasses. An Investigation. 
By the Rev. Henry Formby. London: Burns & Oates, 1880, For 
sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co. 

We take this occasion to correct an error of the press in our Notice of 
Mr. Formby’s great work on Rome in our August Number. The second 
sentence of the second paragraph reads: “He stands on the same ground 
with Leo XIII. and many others of the most learned and soundest histori- 
cal writers.” It ought to read: “he stands on the same ground with Leo, 
etc.” referring to the celebrated German historian, Prof. Leo of Halle. 
The Universal History of Leo is constructed on the idea that Religion, Reve- 
lation, the History of Redemption, the Mission of Christ are the central, 
dominating facts and the true scope of all human history. This is the mas- 
ter idea in all Mr. Formby’s writings. In the present pamphlet he assigns 
as a principal cause of the growing unbelief of the educated classes the iso- 
lation and separation which has taken place in their minds of all secular 
history from the history of the true and revealed religion of God. Hetakes 
occasion to criticise the plan of studies which is traditional in Catholic col- 
leges as an imperfect and faulty one which separates classical literature 
and ancient history from the religious instruction which is given, at the 
same time censuring the measures of precaution which are taken against 
modern infidelity as inclining to confine and repress the powers of the un- 
derstanding, and the piety which is cultivated in the young pupils as being 
of a capricious and luxurious nature. 

We have no doubt whatever, that one of the greatest objections to the 
truth of the Catholic Christian religion in the minds of the modern scepti- 
cal generation is: that it is not universal enough, that it excludes from the 
true church and the way of salvation the majority of mankind in favor of 
the minority. It is also plain, that one of the best ways of destroying the 
plausibility of this specious and sophistical objection is by presenting a 
true philosophy of universal history which sets forth Christ in it, as its 
central object, the illuminating Sun of the universe “enlightening every 
man who cometh into this world.” Probably many who are charged with 
the great work of education will agree with Mr. Formby that the Course of 
Studies might be improved and made more suitable to the present state of 
things by aiming more directly and efficaciously at this presentation. A 
bishop from a remote part of the world, who is an Englishman, not a con- 
vert, but educated from early youth in Catholic schools and in one of the 
ecclesiastical colleges of France, lately expressed to the writer his judg- 
ment on the thesis of Mr. Formby’s pamphlet, formed in the light of his own 
experience and observation. He remembered that the effect which the 
classical education he received tended to produce in his own mind would 
have been that which Mr. Formby points out and deplores, had it not been 
prevented by reading Bossuet’s Discourse on Universal History. Yet, he 
thought the case stated and defended in the pamphlet to be over-stated, 
and too much influence assigned to what is only one of many causes com- 
bining to produce the present sceptical tendency in educated men. Pro- 
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bably, this opinion will be very generally concurred in by those who are 
equally competent to form a judgment. 

Mr. Formby’s criticism of the methods by which personal piety is culti- 
vated in the youth who are brought up in Catholic schools and colleges 
seems to us captious and ill-sustained to a very considerable extent, As. 
signing the cause of future aberration toa defect of early training may 
contain the fallacy of fost hoc ergo propter hoc. All beginners and imper- 
fect Christians need to be led in great measure in the way of sensible devo- 
tion, and this is especially true of the young. Besides, there is no method 
more solid, more intellectual, more truly spiritual, for grounding sincere 
and well-intentioned persons both young and old in faith and virtue, than 
the way of Retreats. These retreats are given regularly and systematical- 
ly in all colleges, and in the schools for both sexes which are conducted by 
ecclesiastics and religious. No doubt, thorough instruction ought to be 
given in Christian Doctrine and a really solid religious education. Is it cer- 
tain that this is generally neglected? Perhaps attendance at the examina- 
tions of even young girls in the best convent schools would show that it is 
not. Very likely, there is room for improvement, as there usually is plenty 
of that kind of room everywhere. We hope Mr. Formby’s strong admoni- 
tions will stimulate the effort after this improvement. 


THE LIFE oF REV. CHARLES NERINCKX. With a chapter on the early Ca- 
tholic Missions of Kentucky; copious notes on the progress of Catho- 
licity in the United States from 1800-1825; an account of the estab- 
lishment of the Society of Jesus in Missouri; an historical sketch of 
the Sisterhood of Loretto in Kentucky, Missouri, and New Mexico, etc. 
By Rev. Camillus P. Maes, priest of the diocese of Detroit. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 1880. 


This is a history of the life of one of the earliest missionaries of Catho- 
licity in the West. A great deal of attention has been called of late to the 
remarkable progress the church has made during the last one hundred 
years in the United States. Perhaps the best way of appreciating this pro- 
gress, and of realizing the wonderful change that has taken place in eccle- 
siastical affairs, is to look at the lives of the early missionaries. The hard- 
ships they underwent and the sufferings they endured seem almost incredi- 
ble. St. Paul’s description of his own life when commending himself to the 
Corinthians, indeed, very aptly applies to theirs. But, like the martyrs of 
old, they merited by their self-sacrifice an outpouring of God’s grace on the 
young American Church which made it prosper and grow, until now the 
eyes of the world are on us in astonishment. We certainly owe an enor- 
mous debt to the Old World for the many valiant souls it sent out to culti- 
vate this portion of the Lord’s vineyard. Father Nerinckx was one of the 
most prominent of these. “No priest,” says Father Maes, “ever came to 
the missions of the United States who left an impress so clear and distinct - 
as Father Nerinckx.” He went out to Kentucky, where he exercised 
his ministry, when there was but another priest in all that region, and 
there he spent the best years of his life. From the first moment of his 
arrival till his death his life was an heroic one in the truest sense of the 
word. Shortly after his death Bishop Flaget, writing to Bishop England, 
says that “his whole life was a continued martyrdom and holocaust.” 
Bishop Spalding, in his Sketches of Kentucky, says that “in the annals of 
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the missionary life in the West few names are brighter than the Rev. Charles 
Nerinckx’s.” Had Father Nerinckx done nothing else than found the Sis- 
terhood of Loretto his name would have been worthy of a place in the 
pages of history ; but when we come to consider the supernatural life of 
the man it can be truly said that he deserves to be ranked among the first 
fathers of the American Church, This book will, then, be read with a 
great deal of pleasure not only by that large class of our people who admire 
virtue and heroism wherever they see it, but especially by those who 
sympathize with the church in her progress in this country. 

The volume possesses an additional interest on account of the great 
number of historical documents it contains. For this reason it is a valua- 
ble book for those who wish to make themselves familiar with the history 
of the church in the West. , 

The publishers deserve a great deal of praise for the good taste they 
have displayed in doing their part of the work. 


Lire’s Happiest Day; or, The Little First-Communicant. By the 
author of Golden Sands. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1880. 


Any work that treats of the matter of First Communion is worthy of 
attention. First Communion is by all acknowledged to be one of the most 
important events in life, yet the paucity of proper books of instruction in 
English, whether for the use of teachers or children, is deplorable, and 
unless the teacher has a special adaptability for this peculiar kind of work, 
and devotes a great deal of attention to it, the children must be poorly pre- 
pared. Indeed, the proof of this is seen every day by the parish priest and 
the missionary. 

The present work needs little more to recommend it than to say it is by 
the author of Golden Sands. It is not intended to supplant the catechism, 
but to supplement it. It is divided into three parts. The first, which is 
doctrinal, treats of grace, the sacraments of Penance, Eucharist, and Con- 
firmation ; the second contains instructions on the principal virtues; and 
the third inculcates certain pious practices to assist the child during the 
time of preparation for First Communion, and also to preserve its effects in 
after-life. The first part is really a series of instructiorts explaining the 
catechism, and, we fancy, would be of more use as an aid to the teacher 
than as a text-book for the child. It presupposes that the child knows 
the catechism ; and we doubt if, after this latter is accomplished thoroughly, 
as it should be, there would be time enough left in most schools to have 
these explanations learned and written out by the children after the plan 
ofthe author. The idea is a good one, if it could be executed. 

We especially commend the interrogative form in which all of Parts 1 
and 2 are written. Any one who has had experience in instructing 
children in catechism must have found that the only way of keeping up 
the interest and attention is by frequently introducing the interrogative 
‘orm. If the book is intended for children we are sorry to see the transla- 
tor has occasionally allowed a word to slip in entirely beyond the capacity 
of First-Communion children,’ Few children of eleven or twelve years can 
master “thwarted,” “depository,” “docile,” “infectious,” “vivify,” “ra- 
vages”’; and confession is defined an “avowal or acknowledgment.” We 
do not call attention to this fault as a prominent one in the book; on the 
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contrary, we congratulate the translator on the simplicity of the book gen- 


erally. But we speak of it because it is of importance in making booksfor 


children, and something which seems to have been entirely ignored by 
most of our catechism-writers. We have many catechisms in English 
which are admirable theologically, but are practically useless because the 
children for whom they are intended cannot even pronounce many of the 
words, to say nothing of understanding them. In Part 3 there is what is 
intended as a table for examination of conscience, and it is admirably 
adapted to children; but it is put in the form of a confession, and, we think, 
is thus apt to mislead a child. 

The book is printed in the same style as Golden Sands, and would make 
a very neat present or prize ; but it is a book which will never be read by 
children, and for a text-book the price is too high. 


THE LIFE, PASSION, DEATH, AND RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD Jesus 
CHRIST. Being an abridged harmony of the four Gospels in the words 
of the sacred text. Edited by the Rev. Henry Vocmbe. With an en- 
tirely new series of engravings on wood, from designs by C. Clasen, D. 
Mosler, and others. ew edition. Narraverunt mihi iniqui fabula- 
tiones, sed non ut lex tua (Ps. cxviii.) New York: The Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co. 1880. 


We are glad to see a new edition of this excellent little work from the 
pen of the learned and industrious Father Formby.. It follows as far as 
possible the language of the Gospels; its simple style and very clear ar- 
rangement, as well as the creditable illustrations, make it a good book to 
put into the hands of young persons. 


THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER, AND OTHER TALES. By the author of Marion 
Howard, Maggie's Rosary, etc. London: Burns, Oates & Co. 1880, 
(For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 

On the 5th of November every year the Speaker of the British House 
of Commons, attended by other worthy gentlemen, has to go through the 
sad farce of looking in the cellar of the House of Parliament for “ Popish” 
gunpowder. Other than this absurd ceremony, no official recognition is, 
we believe, any longer given in England to Guy Fawkes’ Day, a day that 
even within recent years was aterror to peace-loving Catholics in that 
country. “ Down with the Pope, and God save the Queen!” if it is now 
shouted through the streets, is a cry that has become distasteful to all 
decent Protestants. Nevertheless, long-established customs do not die 
easily, and innocent Protestant children, who know nothing of the Holy 
Father still find amusement in burning a hideous figure that they have 
dressed up to represent either Guy Fawkes himself or “ the Pope.” 

The little story of the above volume is a charming recital of how a 
Protestant family was led to the church by the firmness of a Catholic 
neighbor’s child in refusing to cry “Down with the Pope!” even though 
the affair was represented to the child as empty and harmless. Three other 
pleasant tales follow The Fifth of November. The book will be found en- 
tertaining and instructing for children from twelve to fifteen years old. 


A History OF OuR Own TIMES, FROM THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA TO THE BERLIN CONGRESS. By Justin McCarthy. New York: 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1880 








